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CLEARING ‘THE DECKS 


FFNUESDAY was spent in clearing—or rather in 

beginning to clear—away all obstruction to the 
real work« which begins next week. Her Majesty's 
Ministers and the Opposition were found to be at one 
as to the necessity of getting through this preliminary 
with the utmost possible speed. There is, in fact, nothing 
else for them to do in reason; but then it had been 
said that unreason would have a say in the matter. 
There had been much tall talk of contemptuously severe 
measures to be taken with the Unionist Ministry, of the 
insolence of its hypothetical intention to ask for 
guarantees, and of the short way to be adopted when it 
came, hat in hand, with its preposterous requests. It 
was all very tremendous, and it was also all evidence 
that generations of experience have not taught the 
quidnunes of the lobby any appreciable measure of 
wisdom. We hardly needed the clamour of the Separa- 
tist press to teach us that. “It was very credible that 
though the quidnunes and gobemouches were brayed 
in a mortar, yet would their habits of portentous loose 
talk not depart from them. We could wish that the 
actions had been consistent with the talk, for nothing 
could possibly serve the interests of the Unionist party 
better than that it should be able to point to the 
Separatists engaged in frantic efforts to avoid going 
to the country. But that was too much to hope for. 
‘Those who direct the conduct of that queer coalition 
may be very poor statesmen, but they are not quite 
so silly as their friends of the press. 

If then there were any who seriously hoped or feared 
that the ruling Gladstonian passion for quibbling, 
evasion and obstruction would be strong in the death of 
the majority which is now fading away, they have found 
they were wrong. ‘There cannot have been many who 
were in doubt as to what would happen. It was so 
manifestly everybody's interest to wind up with all 
possible speed that the meanest understanding could 
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grasp the situation. ‘The election agent is the person 
who now ‘ bulks largely in the member's eye.’ The rivals 
are in the field, and must not be left unopposed. 
Besides the voter is thirsting to begin exercising his 
privileges. ‘The time is at hand when much deference 
is to be paid him, when speeches will be poured forth 
for his delectation, and promises will soothe his ear— 
when all this will be enjoyed not occasionally and 
vaguely, but daily on every side in full measure flow- 
ing over into the bosom. The fate of those who 
deferred the happy time would be like to be a warning 
to the clumsy obstructionist who, by standing in the 
way of the transaction of business in the House, should 
threaten to delay the transaction of business in the con- 
stituencies. ‘Therefore, by common consent, members 
have been engaged in making a good end. The simple 
truth about the situation is that the General Election 
has begun. It is only by a necessary form that the 
House sits at all, because money must be voted, and 
because in the most barren session there are always 
little business Bills which must be finished off before 
prorogation or dissolution. It is true that Mr. 
Campbell Bannerman’s explanations in Committee on 
Thursday can hardly be described as business, 
but he probably thought they could be so called when 
looked at from a certain point of view. They did not, 
indeed, forward the work of clearing away in the 
House, but they may have been expected to give 
Mr. Campbell Bannerman’s constituents a more exalted 
notion of what he meant when he said we have as much 
small arm ammunition as his technical advisers told him 
was necessary. If that was the calculation we think it 
was ill made, for Mr. Campbell Bannerman’s constituents 
must be odd people if they think ‘the opinion of a 
technical adviser who has been told that he cannot 
reasonably expect more money was freely given. He 
had to make it do, and in that position a sensible man 
is usually able to assume a decent appearance of being 
satisfied with what he can get. 

With everybody who can get away gone, with the 
Irish off in a body by the night mail to Ireland, with 
the Welsh—but what are the Welsh doing or rev olving 
in their fiery minds ?—it is easy to hurry on. It is even 
easy to send the Factory Bill through with a proviso 
that it can be cleared of remaining defects by an amend- 
ment Bill next year. This is perhaps a somewhat 
slovenly way of business, nor is it perhaps a very good 
kind of management which induces the Unionists to 
begin by putting the Lords in a cleft stick. Yet the 
Bill is a good Bill and a humane one. We may be glad 
that it becomes law, and yet lament that it should have 
passed in such a way, and under the influence of motives 
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to which the title of electioneering can be given with 
only too much truth. The moral of this is that 
the sooner Parliament gets out of the condition of 
Mahomet’s coffin the better. ‘To be suspended in the 
air between real Parliamentary existence and dissolution 
is good for no House of Commons. With that in- 
stinctive practical sense which has not been wholly lost 
even in the wonderful state of things which made the 
Rosebery Ministry possible, the House has felt the 
truth. ‘To be dissolved and with the electors was far 
better. And now it is on the very verge of dissolution. 
Formal notification of decease alone is wanted and that 
will come within forty-eight hours from now. As for 
the ‘enchanted wiggery” which is expiring, there is 
happily nothing now for us to do but this—make it our 
bow, and express our profound hope that there never 
will, and our fixed intention to exert ourselves to the 
utmost that there never shall, be such another. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S UNSOPHISTICATIONS 


T’ will be strange if Lord Rosebery’s speech at ‘Tues- 

days meeting of the Eighty C ‘lub puts him ona 
better footing with his party. At the close of that 
address he complained of the too-despairing spirit in 
which his Radicals were marching to meet the enemy. 
‘T remember, said he, ‘that when I was confined to my 
bed nothing made me gnash my teeth so much as the 
somewhat despondent tone in which some of our friends 
indulged... But the whole tenor of the speech that 
ended with this reminiscence was such that most of them 
that heard it must have been disposed to go to bed and 
gnash their teeth too. 

The speech was in three parts. In effect, the first 
part was a confession in plain terms that the Govern- 
ment of 1892 was at no time strong enough in the 
House of Commons for effective work, and that the 
work which it nevertheless cut out for itself was absurdly 
excessive. In the second part of his address Lord 
Rosebery explained in detail how natural it is for a 


weakly-supported Government with an overload of 


legislation (here the magic-lantern would have come in 
usefully) to come to the ground. In the third part, 
which supplied a perfect finish to the other two, he con- 
demned the adoption of Newcastle Programmes in the 
coming elections as silly. All through this strange 


address Lord Rosebery used the plainest language, as if 


determined to reveal the weakness and disclaim the 
errors of the Government of which no one ever believed 
him master. Sweets of place! he exclaims—all very 
well when you have place with power. As for me, 
however, ‘I have never known what may be the sweets 


of place with power ; ; but of place without power, of 


place with the minimum of power, which is a purgatory, 

and if not a purgatory it is a hell.” Strong words ; but, 

it will be said, expressive of the speaker’s own weakness, 

and confessing far too much. The same gratuitous 
excess of admission will be alleged against him when he 
says of the Cabinet of 1892 that ‘it began a task of 
enormous magnitude with forces altogether unequal to 
that task ;* which is only another way of saying that it 
had no sufficient authority from the country for the 
revolutionary measures it immediately undertook. 
Further on in his speech, but still dwelling on the feeble- 
ness of the 1892 Administration, and the folly of its 
undertakings. Lord Rosebery takes advantage of his. 
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liberation from office to express his complete disapproval 
of the ¢ filling-the-cup’ policy. ‘To be sure he does not 
name that policy in condemning it, but condemned it is, 
palpably, when Lord Rosebery exclaims against the 
publication of ‘an enormous and multifarious pro- 
gramme with a very inadequate majority to carry it 
into effect.” That, of course, is an exact description of 
the ‘ filling-the-cup” programme, which was the pro- 
gramme of the late Government’s riper years ; and, 
docheiiage it to have been wofully miscalculated, Lord 
Rosebery protests against the adoption of all such 
illusory and embarrassing schemes in future. At any 
rate, they will not do at present ; of that he is confident, 
‘IT trust, says he, ‘ that we shall not make this mistake 
at the coming election ; because, however expedient it 
may be to proclaim that you mean to renew the whole 
heavens and the whole e arth, that has not hitherto been 
the method by which great Liberal victories have been 
won. «In future, I em Rosebery thinks, his party will 
go more sagely if it goes more sincerely. Since there 
is really no prospect of being able to renew the whole 
heavens and the whole earth, it is advisable to refrain 
from promising these reforms all at once; because the 
promise only saddles the party with embarrassing obliga- 
tions, to its own severe punishment. 

What will the other gentlemen of the party say to 
this, or rather what do they think of it in the hearts of 
them’ It is not bad advice—to Conservatives it 
naturally seems good advice—but, like Lord Rosebery s 
terrible confessions in speaking of the defunct Govern- 
ment, it must deepen the depths of discouragement, 
which, to do them justice, the outs untiringly mask with 
asmile. For Lord Rosebery goes on to explain the 
real inwardness of this advice of his ; and then it is seen 
to rest on a very chilling assumption. ‘To translate a 
little, he says to his party, ‘I myself feel extremely 
sanguine; but, to speak of our position for a moment in 
a businesslike spirit, remember this: in no case is there 
the faintest likelihood of our being returned to office 
with a majority of more than seven or eight. It is 
necessary, of course, to take into account the chances of 
our having some sort of majority, because it) may 
be fatally smail; sending us back again to that hell 
upon earth, place without power. And what is the 
likelihood that if we have a majority at all, it will run 
to more than half adozen ? ‘There is no such probability. 
Well, suppose the half-dozen : what can you hope to do 
with your Home Rule Bill, your Local Veto Bill, your 
Church Disendowment Bill, your new Franchise Bill, 
and the rest of your hundred-and-one-ton measures, 
by help of a majority of seven? Heaven send that we 
be soundly beaten rather than succeed to the utmost of 
our possibilities ; but supposing that wretched fate to 
befall us, what can you hope to do with a whole 
Newcastle budget of specially aggravating Bills 7 Not 
to put too fine a point on it, these grand measures 
must be ‘chucked. And why mayn’t they be jettisoned 
(of course with the proper cork adjustment to keep them 
visible above water), since the one cry of Down with 


the House of Lords covers them all ? Do you want to 


see Ireland independent 2—down with the House of 


Lords! Would you, piously, and for value received, 
take away the property of Churchmen in Wales -— 
down with the House of Lords! Do you wish to try 
your luck with another shuffle of the franchise ?—have 


at that obstructive institution. the House of Lords ! 
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And so as to other Radical wants and wishes. Any- 
thing, in short, can be done when that institution is 
smashed, but not much in our way until it is destroyed. 
Therefore let us go to the country with this cry alone, 
and then if we are so unfortunate as to come in with 
our utmost possible majority, we shall have but one 
pledge, one mandate, and be able to make something 
of it.’ 

That is what the advisory part of Lord Rosebery’s 
speech comes to, and some Radicals say that they find 
it very good. But how much better would they find it, 
unblurred by the intrusive presentation of the only 
imaginable alternatives—defeat, 
relegation to the hell of powerless place! And how 
much better still would it please them had Lord Rose- 
bery gone on to give them some little instruction in the 
hopefuller way of working the one exclusive cry! When 
we consider the faddist and his fad, is it safe to assume 
the smiling of the former on the chucking of the latter ¢ 
Will he always be satisfied when the candidate produces 
his corks as a guarantee that the fad isn’t really meant 
to sink? Will he be as enthusiastic for the candidate 
who chucks his fad as for him who took it to his bosom ? 
And what a message is it to the reformers and_revolu- 
tionaries, and other earnest spirits of the Radical party 
that they may look for their heart's desire when, but 
not till when, the House of Lords is ‘annihilated 7° 
Nothing to be attempted till then ! 
not mean 


Lord Rosebery did 
but this is mere mockery. Why, it is 
going to be renovated, this House of Lords! Before long 
it will undergo these wholesome purgations and judicious 
reforms which the Radicals allow will make it stronger 
than ever. Does Lord Rosebery mean to say that the 
probability of this change never occurred to him ? 


SCOTLAND AND THE ELECTION 


NHE Unionist party in Scotland has, at the coming 
election, an opportunity such as no anti-Radical 
party has had since 1832. If the new Ministers are 
wise they will give candidates the help of their presence 
and oratory in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Inverness, 
before many days are past. Sentiond is waiting to be 
won—as won she can be by Mr. Balfour. To begin 
with the extreme North, Orkney and Shetland may 
remain in their Gladstonian chains, but the Wick 
Burghs should be kept by Sir John Pender, Ross-shire 
should follow Inverness-shire, and Mr. Finlay must 
regain the Inverness Burghs. Dumbartonshire, Argyll- 
shire, one Division of the county of Aberdeen, Moray, 
Banff, North-East Lanark, Berwickshire, East Knthden 
and Midlothian, are all probable wins; while Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Robert Reid are two ex-Ministers who 
may tremble for their seats. ‘To turn probabilities into 
certainties, however, there is wanting a pibroch call to 
enthusiasm. A visit by Mr. Balfour to Edinburgh and 
Inverness, and one by Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Goschen 
to Glasgow, would do much to save the situation. We 
say Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Goschen, for though the 
Church question is not so much in the forefront in 
Glasgow and the West—where dissent is weak and the 
( auneh strong enough to feel a security which is unreal, 
the Church question is the main question in Scotland, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, if he goes, will do harm rather 
than good unless he can at any rate see his way to 
accept the Duke of Devonshire’s position. That 


or the worse fate of 
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position is enough to satisfy Churchmen, though its 
expression ignores their principles and undditebubes 
their claims. It is shortly that the Church of Scot- 
land must never be touched unless the majority of 
Scots voters decide at a General Election, with no 
other issue before them, that the Church shall be 
disestablished. ‘Thousands of Scotsmen consider that 
no such admission of the right of a bare majority is 
wise or just. But by adopting it Mr. Chamberlain will 
save his conscience and will not damp the ardour of 
Scots Tories. 

The Welsh Disestablishment Bill, combined with Sir 
(‘harles Cameron’s monstrous scheme of endowing baths 
and libraries out of the endowments of religion, has 
at last done something to arouse the Scot to the fact 
that Disestablishment is a possibility. To convert his 
alarm into action at the polls wants but a touch of 
enthusiasm such as the recognised leader of his country- 
men, Mr. Balfour, alone can give. Mr. Gladstone won 
the election of °80 by a single campaign. Manchester, 
unfortunately for Scotland but happily for Lancashire, 
has the first claim on Mr. Balfour; but the crisis is 
great, and a couple of speeches would arouse the East 
and North of Scotland and make a chance a certainty. 

Apart altogether from the gain to the Unionist party 
of some ten or twelve or even half a dozen seats in 
Scotland the opportunity is now for striking a blow at 
Scottish Radicalism from which it would take years to 
recover. Scotland has been Gladstonian, not by con- 
viction, but by sentiment. ‘The Gladstone tradition 
survives and will survive until it is supplanted. Hardly 
a Scots constituency would return a Radical Dis- 
establisher were the election to turn upon purely 
theoretical questions. Plenty of Scotsmen have fallen 
victims to the specious phrase, ‘ religious equality, but 
the vast majority of Scotsmen prefer the preservation 
of their greatest national institution before the satisfac- 
tion of the envy of the ecclesiastics of Dissent. Were 
Dr. Rainy and English Liberationists to cease from 
troubling, the Disestablishment agitation would die 
from want of fuel. As things are, however, it must be 
stamped out. And now is the time to do it. For 
national, therefore, apart from party, considerations 
those who believe in the necessity of the recognition of 
religion, from Mr. Balfour downwards, should do all 
that is possible to stir the hearts and arouse the 
intelligences of the Scottish electorate. 


THE IMBROGLIO IN THE FAR EAST 


7 E have had ‘ excursions and alarums’° during the 
\ past fortnight in regard to the loan whith 
Russia, with the aid of France, is raising for the Chinese. 
The sacred word ‘ guarantee’ must, it would appear, 
not be used in order to describe the position of the 
Russian Government towards the financial operation, 
and it is well to remember that in two important 
respects at least the European public is in the dark in 
regard to the relations between China and Russia. The 
text of the convention with Japan for the ev acuation of 
the Liao-tong peninsula, and the conditions of the new 
loan have not yet been published. These must neces- 
sarily form the bases of any adequate and definitive 
estimate of the situation, and in their absence discussion 
must be of tentative and provisional character. 
Certain facts, however, are clear, Russia, aided by 
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two European powers, has succeeded in forcing the 
Japanese to abandon the foothold which they had 
acquired on the continent of Asia as one of the results 
of the late war. The particular point which they had 
selected for the purpose was specially awkward for 
Russia, for it enabled Japan to dominate, not only 
Korea, but the whole of Manchuria, and to extend her 
dominions on a favourable opportunity to the Amour 
and the Russian frontier. It placed Japan also in a 
position to exercise in the future a commanding in- 
fluence on the Chinese Government, and it is for this as 
well as for other reasons, some of which we stated at 
the time, that we find ourselves unable to join in the 
chorus of somewhat ignorant and short-sighted congratu- 
lations with which Lord Rosebery’s refusal to join in the 
efforts of other European powers to restrict, in the in- 
terests of Europe, the vaulting ambition of the Japanese 
has been received by the press in this country. Russia 
was completely successful in her diplomacy, and, what- 
ever her motives may have been, has in our opinion 
rendered real material service to Europe and to the 
peace of the Far East in the immediate future by her 
action. 

But one of the consequences was that the indemnity 
claimed by Japan from China was increased as a com- 
pensation for the loss of the peninsula, which is the 
most commanding military and naval station in the 
Far East. So far as that increase is concerned Russia 
has undertaken to aid China to procure it in the money 
markets of Europe, and, if our information is correct, has 
done so at the invitation of the Chinese Government. 
This is, in brief, the history of the transaction. The 
difficulties which have since arisen have been with a 
single exception wholly on questions of detail. At one 
time it occurred to the Chinese, or was suggested to 
them, that this loan did not exhaust their liabilities 
and that they must be careful to retain as much security 
as possible for the larger loan which they will be obliged 
to raise in the near future. It is to apprehensions on 
this score that we must attribute the hitches which have 
taken place in the negotiations with Russia, and which 
are now apparently disposed of. We may observe, by 
way of parenthesis, that it is somewhat difficult to 
understand how China can give security which will 
satisfy European financiers for the total amount which 
she will ultimately be obliged to borrow in order to pay 
the Japanese indemnity. She has one excellent com- 
mercial security and only one. This is the revenue 
collected by the maritime customs department on 
foreign trade, a sum which is perhaps sufficient to pay 
the interest on a loan of from sixty to eighty millions 


sterling, but not to make provision for repaying any of 


the principal. China is, no doubt, a wealthy country, 
but with the exception of the foreign customs revenue, 
none of this wealth is in a shape which renders it suit- 
able for security in a western money market. The 
case would be very different if the collection of the 
inland transit dues, the land tax, or the salt tax, were 
in the hands of Sir Robert Hart, and one of the bene- 
ficial consequences of the difficulty in which China will 
soon be placed may be the extension of an honest 
system of tax-gathering to other sources of revenue 
besides the foreign customs. 

The part of France in the negotiations has been 
that of the faithful and enthusiastic friend of her new 
ally, Her reward is still more or less in the 
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clouds. 'The rectification of her ‘Tonkin frontier was 
in train long before the war between China and Japan 
was even in prospect. ‘The part taken by France in 
getting Japan out of the Liao-tong peninsula no 
doubt helped to expedite the settlement of the 
boundary negotiations; but France gets no more 
now than she asked for nearly two years ago. If 
a price has been paid by China for her good 
offices it is only the conclusion of negotiations which 
might have been carried on for months or years to 
come. Ever since the boundaries between Burmah 
and China were settled so satisfactorily the French 
officials in Indo-China have been fired with the 
ambition to secure an equally favourable settlement 
of the undefined frontier between ‘Tonkin and China 
in the region lying between the Red River and the 
Meikong. The details of the present settlement are 
somewhat hazy at present. A great number of the 
names given in what seems to be the most authori- 
tative of the telegrams are wholly unrecognisable. It 
seems clear, however, that France secures one small 
town of much importance to Tonkin trade. ‘This 
is Manhao, at the head of the navigation of the 
Red River, which hitherto has been just within the 
Yunnan border. Here all the merchandise taken up 
the river is landed and carried on mules’ backs to 
Mengtsze, the Yunnan town opened in 1886 to French 
trade. With Manhao in French hands the whole 
navigable part of the Red River is French. ‘To the 
west of the Red River, until the Meikong is reached, 
the boundary would seem to be fixed somewhat 
favourably to France at the expense of the districts 
known as the Chinese Shan States, but there is no 
evidence of any cession by China that is of commercial 
or political value. The boundary there, as in our 
territory west of the Meikong and the Salween, was 
always indefinite. France now succeeds in settling 
debated points in her own favour, much as we were 
able to do in Burmah; but though the result may 
satisfy punctilious frontier officials the practical gain 
to the nation or even to the province concerned is 
usually nothing. Great Britain certainly loses nothing 
by the arrangement of the frontier and nothing by the 
position taken by Russia—as the necessary complement 
of her previous diplomatic action—in regard to the 
loan. What is novel, and to some extent disquieting, 
is to find other Powers acting in important questions 
connected with the present and future of China 
without the guidance and co-operation of — this 
country. 


FERDINAND OF MACEDON 


VENTS in Macedonia continue to justify our sage 

A anticipations, to our no small anxiety and regret, 
as to those of all whose sympathies are with the East 
rather than the West. A conflict between two of the 
most admirable Princes in Europe arouses a sigh for 
those pleasing conditions where it was possible — for 
Alice’s Dodo to announce that everybody had won and 
that everybody should have prizes. We are divided 
between zeal for our ancient ally, the beneficent Khalif, 
and faith in the destinies of Constantine's heir-apparent. 
Sooner or later the conflict was unavoidable, as it must 
be wherever race and creed are in chronic collision. But 


we had hoped for, and still desire, the warding-off thereof 
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until Islam shall have passed under the direction of a less 
excellent ruler. Prince Ferdinand, however, is not to 
be blamed, as our contemporaries ignorantly sug- 
gest, for seizing an unique opportunity of entirely 
problematical recurrence. The fashionable criticism 
is to exclaim Non potest, because forsooth Bulgaria 
stands alone, as if she was any less alone when she 
acquired Eastern Rumelia, or as if it were not alone 
that countries, like individuals, must work out their 
own salvation. As a matter of fact, the very strength 
of the Bulgarian position lies in her loneliness. If 
there be no one to endorse, there is equally no one 
to impede. ‘Turkey in her present straits is not likely 
to strike the blow for Macedonia which she refrained from 
striking for Eastern Rumelia under happier circum- 
stances. England and Austria—with whom the rest of 
the 'Triplice—lay low then, as they have continued to lie 
low throughout the whole chapter of M. Stambulov’s un- 
authorised Macedonian intrigues, which were undoubtedly 
very well known to them, and as they will continue to 
lie low while the Prince of Bulgaria’s plans come to find 





complete consummation. Russia—with whom France, 
the faithful satellite—will not stir a finger for one side 
or the other while the conflict lasts. At the end of it, 
no doubt, she will seek to use the cat’s paw for seizing 
the spoils due to Bulgaria. But then it will be too 
late. ‘The honourable alliance now freely offered must 
command a heavy price in the flush of victory. Nor 
need a triumphant Bulgaria, battering at the gates of 
‘I’sarigrad, any longer dread isolation, for public opinion 





is ever with the big battalions. In case of defeat, too, 
there need be little to fear, for Europe will never 
tolerate another territorial advance of the Osmanli after 
so many centuries in full retreat. Be it heads or tails, 
the game is Prince Ferdinand’s. 

The one point on which there can be no two reason- 
able opinions is the right of Bulgaria to succeed when- 
ever the Sick Man’s succession shall be a-begging. 
Greece is forever obtruding an impudent, and Servia a 
Himsy, claim to the Macedonian reversion, but even were 
they solvent or capable of self-government, their pre- 
tensions would remain infinitesimal compared to those 
of their thriving rival. No doubt there has been much 
manipulation of Macedonia, where the Christians knew 
themselves for little more than bastard Slavs, at any 
rate before an imposed hierarchy had taught them 
national aspirations. But now their majority is pro- 
fessedly Bulgarophile, if not actually Bulgar. The 
famous firman of 1870 opened the door for this 
regimen, and the Bulgar governments, which have 
craved the complete execution thereof incessantly, 
have reasonably rather than greedily clamoured for 
Macedonia’s due. ‘That firman gave judgment for the 
Bulgarian unorthodox branch of the Orthodox Church 
in her long-standing quarrel with rival co-ordinates, 
and sanctioned the erection of Bulgarian bishoprics 


outside Bulgaria. That was before the dawn of 


Bulgarian autonomy, long before Bulgarian Ministers 
arose to flout their Overlord. M. Stambulov was still 
wiping tumblers in his father’s public-house at 'Tirnovo 
or conspiring with the Committees, to whom ‘ Bulgarian 
atrocities’ may be ascribed. It was a free concession 
to the just claims of a sectarian majority. We may 
blame M. Stambulov for his ungracious methods, but 
we cannot find fault with Bulgarian churchmen, 
inside or outside Bulgaria, for claiming the fulfilment 
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of a reasonable and spontaneous promise. Nor are the 
civil pretensions of Macedonian Christians without 
justification. ‘The fashion set by General Kaulbars 
would seem to have been adopted throughout the 
Chancelleries of Europe with regard to that ambitious 
codification of geography known as the Treaty of Berlin. 
We have heard much of late about the impossible 
Article Ixi., but it remained for the Macedonians 
themselves to remind us of the no less edifying 
Article xxiii. Were it a matter of desert to catch the 
ear of Europe, the grievances of Macedonia had long 
ago made themselves heard—certainly before the cant- 
ing whines of Armenians, in whom there is much guile. 
pee these grievances the Porte is not unwilling to 
redress so far and so speedily as Turkish formalism 
may permit. 

It may be yet a little while before the third Bulgaria 
shall find absorption in Prince Ferdinand’s dominions ; 
it is deplorable that misguided men in any country 
should embark upon a rebellion against their lawful 
Sovereign. So much Prince Veeliaial freely admits. 
While sympathising with the ultimate aims of his 
would-be subjects, he has forborne carefully from 
countenancing their indiscretions: their deputation 
was lectured at Sofia and their placards were torn down 
at Philippopolis. But the firman of 1870 and the 
twenty-third Article of the Berlin Treaty remaining 
inoperative, what is there to prevent the most law- 
abiding of Princes from finding a casus belli in 
the fact? Whether he do so or no, he can find 
no cause for self-reproach in the agitation so 
far as it has gone. The strain of the artificial 
agitation in Armenia has been removed thereby, and 
the Porte, while displaying a becoming firmness at the 
frontier, has propounded compromises, which are in 
themselves valuable admissions. The circumstances 
attending the delivery and reception of the Bulgarian 
note have been widely misunderstood, and no more 
warrant the expectation of immediate hostilities than 
they explain the general atmosphere of uneasiness which 
lowers over Europe. The fact is, we are now at the 
opening of another chapter in East European history, 
but by no means so short a one as it pleases the fancy 
of irresponsible scribes to anticipate. 


HUXLEY 


T’ was a true instinct which induced the late Pro- 
fessor Huxley to devote the last fragments of his 
working life to supervising the collected edition of his 
literary and controversial writings. A man who sur- 
veyed all things with so clear a keen an eye for the 
veracities understood well enough his own strength and 
his own limitations. He probably knew quite as well 
as any of his critics that it would be rather as the 
expositor, the elucidator, the scientific and philosophical 
essayist, that he would hold a permanent place in our 
libraries. He was among the foremost men of science 
of a generation which has been nothing if not scientific ; 
yet it is as a man of letters that we already begin to 
think most highly of him. His spec ial discoveries will 
grow obsolete as ‘all discoveries in the realm of fact do. 
Thess is the great avenger of the ‘ general reader. It 
mows down the ici names of ‘the study and the 
laboratory, while it spares the heads of those who speak 
to us in the market-places. If the works of the Man of 
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Science endure, it is usually when he is a Man of Letters 
as well. Who would read Bacon now or Aristotle, if 
one read them only for their science? Gibbon would 
be as dead as Mosheim is, and as Freeman probably 
will be, if one went to him merely for his narrative. 
Huxley belonged to a class of scientists who are rare 
among us now and likely to become rarer. He was a 
specialist with a great equipment of general literary 
culture. Indeed, if science had not early caught and 
claimed him he would probably have devoted Maat 
exclusively to letters. As it was, literature and philo- 
sophical speculation. always held a large share in his 
versatile and many-sided intellect. “st this he was a 
striking contrast to his friend and master Darwin. ‘The 
great evolutionist declared that his mind had become a 
mere machine for collecting and secreting facts in 
biology and natural history. Poetry he could not read ; 
Shakespeare, he candidly admitted, bored him; he was 
practically unacquainted with foreign languages. Not 
so with Huxley. His culture was wide and extra- 
ordinarily comprehensive. He enjoyed the poetry and 
lighter literature not alone of England, but of France, 
Germany, and Italy. He could illuminate his essays 
with passages from Milton and Goethe and Dante, as 
well as from the classic writers, of whom he knew a great 
deal more than most men who have received a regular 
University education ; he had read nearly all the meta- 
physicians who ever wrote, one would imagine, and many 
of the theologians. He was a student of history as well 
as philosophy, and an excellent critic of art. It is a 
standing marvel how, even with his quick intellect and 
irrepressible energy, he found time to combine so much 
general reading with his special studies. Possibly the 
latter did suffer a little by the conflict of interests. 
Many people with the customary English distrust of 
intellectual versatility have been in some haste to tell 
us that he did little to add to the actual sum of 
scientific knowledge ; and many meritorious dull savants, 
who could not get their own books read, chose to pooh- 
pooh him as a merely ‘ popular” scientist. There may 
be something in the assertion. Huxley was not a 
Darwin, a Faraday, ora Kelvin. No single discovery 
he made would perhaps equal Grove’s or Joule’s great 
generalisations. But when one turns over his nine 
volumes of essays and monographs, when one considers 
the enormous amount of biological, philosophical, and 
historical learning he laid eee the educated audiences 
of the world, one may well doubt whether any of the 
workers of the last half-century has a right to claim a 
much higher place in the Temple of scientific fame. 
If he had never touched Zoology or animal mechanism 
at all, we could not spare from our book-shelves the 


Lay Sermons, Man’s Place in Nature, and the Life of’ 


Hume—surely one of the best and most artistic bio- 
graphies ever presented in such compact form. He had 
the gift of lucid expression, and it lightened all he 
touched. 

If he had a ruling passion, it was what he did not 
disdain to call, in a rather old-fashioned phrase, the 
love of truth. ‘If I’ may speak,’ he says in his interest- 
ing autobiographical fragment, ‘of the objects I have 
had more or less definitely in view since I began the 
ascent of my hillock, they are briefly these: 'To promote 


the increase of natural knowledge and to forward the 


application of scientific methods of investigation to all 
the problems of life to the best of my ability, in the 
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conviction, which has grown with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength, that there is no allevia: 
tion for the sufferings of mankind except veracity of 
thought and of action, and the resolute facing of the 
world as it is when the garment of make- Leliows by 

which pious hands have hidden its uglier features is 
stripped off’ It was his hatred of pious frauds, well- 

meaning or other, which sent him plunging into the 
waters of controversy so often. It must be admitted 
that he enjoyed himself in those troubled billows 
amazingly, for he had the true delight of battle and was 
happier than most men in feeling the steel of a worthy or 
even an unworthy antagonist clinking upon his own, 
But he did not fight for the sake of fighting and never 
attacked a foe unless he thought ‘Truth would be served 
by his downfall. We need not recall his long and 
famous bouts with Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of 
Argyll. But it was typical of him that he did not 
disdain, even in old age and in feeble health, to come 
into the arena against an adversary no more dignified 
than ‘ General” Booth of the Salvation Army. ‘There 
was certainly no glory or honour to be won from such 
an opponent, and there were friends of Huxley's who 
wondered why the great Professor cared to meddle in 
such matters, and why he disturbed his leisure to expose 
a vulgar tub-thumper. But they misunderstood the 
man. ‘lo Huxley imposture and hypocrisy, or what he 
deemed such, were the enemies whom every public 
spirited person was bound to expose if he could. 
Agnostic and evolutionist as he was, he must have 
inherited a deep strain of the old Protestant spirit. 
‘The assumptions and deceptions of ‘ Corybantic Chris- 
tianity ° would not let him rest ; and, once embarked on 
a polemic with Mr. Bramwell Booth, he brought to bear 
not only all the resources of a skilled and_ finished 
dialectic but also his scientific grasp of facts 
and evidence. ‘The ‘General’ and his staff turned 
and twisted and wriggled, and tried to ride off on 
generalisations and the moral sentiments; but the 
Professor pinned them down to figures and delighted 
many competent persons by the keenness and com- 
pleteness with which his dissection of the ‘army’ 
finance and the ‘army’ methods was carried out. 


=" . “a . . * e ‘ 
Science was justified of her champion and _religion—ot 


the ‘corybantic’ variety—on this occasion was not. It 
was an interesting little episode, and very character- 
istic of a man whose talent was not more conspicuous 
than his resolute intellectual honesty. Alike from 
temperament and training he was a hater of falsities 
and shams, which, no doubt, was one of the reasons why, 
in his later years, he could not endure the hollow pre- 
tences to which Liberalism had turned under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s guidance. For though he took no active part in 
politics and would have been the last man to make a 
parade of patriotism, few men had a stronger ideal 
public duty, or a deeper sense of the obligations and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


AN ELECTION ADDRESS 


LL the nation’s wants, in journalese, are ‘voiced’ 


os. in it 
(Sing the programme of Newcastle ; blessed place ') 
To that nation which three years ago rejoiced in it 
We submit it in this present year of grace. 
For, the Fates be praised, we never can forget 
That that great programme is a programme only yet. 
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Who, ah, who can tell the virtues that abound in it ? 
(Sing the programme and its authors, sing the Rads !) 

For their crotchets all the crotcheteers have found in it, 
And the faddists all their follies and their fads ; 

While iconoclasts, though conscious of the fun, 

Drop a silent tear to think their work is done. 


‘The reforms it promised, were there not a host of them ? 
(Sing the wonders that the programme would have 
done !) 
We, however, were resolved on passing most of them 
Though at present we have failed in passing one. 
But our countrymen will, as we are agreed, 
Give us credit for the will if not the deed, 


It expounds our party’s policy and attitude 
(Sing the programme and the party, sing away !) 
While to earn our suffering country’s lasting gratitude 
‘There's an article we add to it to-day : 
‘Tis our dormant resolution which awards 
Prompt and total abolition to the Lords. 


Sursum corda then enfranchised proletariat ! 

(Sing the programme and the party and the poll !) 
If you give your votes for us ne unwm carcat, 

And the programme, happy man, will be your dole ; 
And we vow while we advance it once again 
‘That a programme to the end it shall remain, M.S. 


NOTES 

Tury were wise prophets who saw hope for the farmers 
in the appointment of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to an 
office which, for practical purposes, is second in import- 
ance to none. His very first speech during the crisis 
struck a true key and struck it firmly. He reminded his 
hearers of that cynically indiscreet moment in which Sir 
William Harcourt threw down the glove to agriculture 
generally by the callous pronouncement that he, at any 
rate, had no desire to see an improvement in the prices 
of agricultural products. Most heartily is it to be hoped 
that no candidate for an agricultural constituency will 
omit to impress upon the electorate, in season and out of 
season, the unfeeling phrase by which the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer strove, and that with complete success, 
to dissemble his love for the farmer and the labourer. 


Bur Sir Michael did not content himself with merely 
destructive criticism of a political opponent who, the 
moment his words are quoted, stands convicted on his 
own confession of animosity towards the men who, phy- 
sically at least, are the backbone of England. The new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, while prudently refraining 
from committing himself to any definite programme, dis- 
tinctly foreshadowed a positive policy favourable to farmer 
and to labourer alike. For the development of that policy 
we shall look with deeper interest than to any of the 
practical efforts to soften the outlines of that ‘ great-condi- 
tion-of-England question’ which we expect to see made by 
a Government that means to use the machinery of state 
to the best advantage in the interests of the people, for 
Whose benefit that machinery has come gradually into 
being. 





We have a suspicion, but nothing more, that very shortly 
after the General Election Lord Salisbury will have and 
will use the opportunity of making sundry changes in the 
personnel of his Administration. Far be it from us to 
question the present distribution of offices carrying with 
them the highest honour and the gravest responsibility : 
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but there are some very prominent members of the Cabinet 
who, to our mind, are likely to find high diplomatic place 
or executive office in our Colonies and Dependencies before 
long, and certain it is that, if and when Lord Salisbury has 
vacancies to fill, he will find plenty of capable men ready 
to his hand. 





Lorp Rosesery’s parting speech, with which we deal in 
our leading columns, seemed to us, as we read it, to be 
the climax of fatuity. But his letter, published on Thurs- 
day morning simultaneously with the mirage of words in 
which Mr. Gladstone was pleased to wrap some purely con- 
jectural meaning, showed that there were yet more giddy 
heights of folly for him to climb. Heaven help the man. 
From the day when he climbed into office over Sir William 
Harcourt’s shoulders to the day when he quitted Downing 
Street with an unmerited reputation for statesmanlike 
ability lost for ever, he has done nothing but threaten the 
House of Lords. Nobody paid any attention to his 
menaces; he was challenged not once but many times to 
invent any kind of device which could affect the Lords in 
any way; he himself declared, in effect, that he was 
powerless to destroy an institution which is an integral 
part of the Constitution. And now, immediately after 
adding to the numbers if not to the strength of the 
abhorred Peers, he thunders again as vaguely as ever. 


Very childish also was the attempt, justly condemned 
by the Daily Chronicle, to make political capital out of 
an alleged and, as appeared from a statement in Satur- 
day’s Chronicle, purely imaginary insult offered by Lord 
Salisbury’s private secretary to Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man. It appears now that the interview was as friendly 
as possible, and that the Radical grievance in the matter 
was the merest afterthought. But the incident is one 
which Unionists need not regret, since it afforded to Lord 
Kimberley the opportunity for an observation which, for 
unadulterated vulgarity, was worthy of an Irish Board of 
Guardians. For Lord Salisbury to send his secretary, a 
man of high culture, high breeding, and the pleasantest 
manner in the world, with a verbal message to the out- 
going Secretary of State for War was, ‘we are told, forsooth,’ 
as insolent as though he had sent his footman. A more 
underbred and cruel insult to a high-born gentleman who 
could not well defend himself cannot be conceived. 





Or course a cry of nepotism has been raised because Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Lord Selborne 
find places more or less important in Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration. Well, unless the Radicals want the 
Parliamentary play with the part of Hamlet omitted, they 
could hardly have expected Mr. Arthur Balfour to be 
shelved. His brother’s appointment is a reward won by 
sheer merit and ability, by unremitting attention to 
Parliamentary duty ; and, after all, it is not his fault that 
he is a member of a family which has the instinct of 
statesmanship in its blood. Of Lord Selborne it cannot 
be said that his connection with the Cecils is due to cir- 
cumstances over which he had no control; but those who 
know his work for Liberal Unionism, who are familiar with 
the indefatigable industry which he showed in Great George 
Street and in the House for many years, are thoroughly 
convinced that he has earned his promotion honestly. 
Intellectually, like his honoured father (who was ‘ ploughed 
for Smalls,’ as he used to tell young Wykehamists for their 
encouragement), Lord Selborne was somewhat slow in deve- 
lopment. But he is a very capable man now, he is prudent, 
sagacious and industrious, and there lives no more sincere 
and single-hearted politician. 





Tuer single appointment which we venture to question is 
that of Mr. T. W. Russell, which is not complete at> the 
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moment of writing. Mr. Russell has done yeoman’s service 
to the cause of the Union, but, like many other men who 
have gained their experience of practical life mainly in 
crowded cities, he has an infatuation for tinkering with the 
Land Question. Beyond this, Mr. Russell has been too 
much mixed up in journalism to be a safe politician. This 
may seem a hard saying, but it expresses our firm convic- 
tion that the line between the political influence of the 
journalist and the political influence of the member of Par- 
liament ought, in the interests of journalism and of politics 
alike, to be kept absolutely distinct. 





As Mr. John Morley is incomparably the finest platform 
orator on the Opposition side of the House of Commons 
now that Mr. Gladstone has really retired, and seeing that 
the Manchester District is one which the Radicals desire 
most keenly to pervert, it was natural enough for Mr. 
John Morley to choose the Free Trade Hall as the 
place in which to be delivered of a fiery and eloquent 
electioneering address. But when fire and eloquence have 
been attributed to his speech one begins to look for 
substance ; and one looks in vain. For, after all, Mr. 
Morley was in the position of the needy knife-grinder : 
‘Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, sir!’ His 
speech was but a weary repetition of the old statement 
‘Codlin’s the friend, not Short:’ and the only passage in 
his discourse with any logical point was that in which he 
commented upon the difficulties likely to come to the 
Unionist Administration from sundry indiscretions con- 
erning Bimetallism into which eminent persons have 
fallen. 


Let us turn to lighter topics for a while. And first let 
a word of hearty congratulation be offered to the Duke 
and Duchess of Beaufort upon the celebration of their 
golden wedding on Wednesday last. The Duke is no 
politician, albeit he is an ardent County Councillor in 
Monmouthshire. He has lived his life heartily, is the best 
of sportsmen, is the most courteous and gentle-mannered 
of men. Yet, unassuming as he is, no man would readily 
take a liberty with him. At Badminton and around Troy 
House-—a most stately and interesting house is this Troy— 
he is universally beloved. He is an excellent landlord, 
and those who complain that tenants only suffer from agri- 
cultural depression may be reminded that one of the 
duke’s first acts of economy was to sell out and out the 
race-horses which gave him the keenest pleasure. 





Tuere has been a plethora of school speeches of late, 
and those who make a practice of attending them, the 
pupil-fishing private schoolmasters for instance, will 
eventually be found dead with the words ‘salmon 
mayonnaise and claret cup (mostly cucumber )’ engraven 
on their hearts. Headmasters’ speeches have been on the 
whole, more entertaining than usual, for they have been 
able to boast of the influence which they and their pre- 
decessors have exercised in educating the various members 
of Lord Salisbury’s administration. But the most instruc- 
tive and manful speech was that of Mr. Westcott of Sher- 
borne, who raised a solemn protest, none too soon, against 
the practice, purely journalistic in origin, of comparing 
schools with one another on the basis of scholarships won. 
From this practice the average boy who does not get 
scholarships has undoubtedly suffered ; and schoolmasters 
have cut their throats a little, for the astute parent of the 
precocious prig has discovered that the schoolmaster can 
now be blackmailed into teaching and feeding the said 
prig for nothing. 





Tuis advertisement has not yet appeared, but it will 
come. ‘To masters of struggling schools. Parent has a 
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son, aged 9, morally certain to get a scholarship at Eton or 
Winchester. £100, board, clothing (best quality), and 
free education desired. Cheap to clear. Offers.’ 





Tue collapse of the third Valkyrie, oddly enough at the 
same regatta which saw the second Valkyrie founder, must 
not be taken too seriously. Lord Dunraven understood 
perfectly well that the Clyde races were valuable mainly 
for the purpose of settling her trim and those who have 
criticised her performance of Wednesday so freely have 
really made their comments in the dark. The accounts 
suggest either too much sail area, or too little ballast, or a 
little of both. Meanwhile Lord Dunraven’s object in 
visiting the Clyde was not so much to see the ship perform 
as to address a great Unionist meeting at Clydebank. 





Or the University Match we cannot speak for reason 
which are obvious, but we believe the Eton Eleven to be 
the best that the Playing Fields have produced for many 
years. Winchester is certainly of this opinion ; although 
certain Old Wykehamists hold that ‘Eton Match Funk’ 
was more influential than indifferent skill at cricket in pro- 
ducing the collapse of the second innings. By the way 
the Shahzada was at Eton on Monday, and we suspect that 
he enjoyed the inspection of the Eton Volunteers and the 
‘block ’ and chapel more than the inevitable pilgrimage to 
Frogmore. He had all his best clothes on, and the gold 
lace on his tunic was so rich as to produce an impression 
of a breast-plate and backpiece of pure gold. On dit that 
the German Emperor has talked so much of the merits of 
Eton that his countrymen (not subjects) on the Dwina 
intend to found a school on the same model in that 
district. They must remember that Eton was not made 
in a day. 


Tue Daily News, in a profound article upon the work 
of the late Professor Huxley, deals with the theory of the 
‘ successive aggregations of protoplasm’ as follows: ‘The 
protoplasm of lichen or fungus is converted by decay into 
vegetable mould. Let grass take root on this and grow, 
and we shall have herbaceous protoplasm ; let oxen eat 
the grass, and we have an annual protoplasm——better 
known as beef; let man eat the oxen, and we have human 
protoplasm at last.’ In the hurry of the moment it omits 
to mention how the original grass, ox, or man did the 
preliminary feat of getting there at all before they deve- 
loped these interesting protoplasms. But let that pass ; 
there is sufficient matter for reflection in the conquering 
charm of that one passage—‘let oxen eat the grass, 
and we have an annual protoplasm—better known as 
beef.’ The ‘annual’ limit is doubtful according to some 
other high authorities, but there can be no question of the 
accuracy of the Dai/y News upon the comparative popu- 
larity of the term beef as applied to butcher's meat—in 
the profession at any rate. 


ALL FLESH DAY 
(see above) 


When the primary germ, 
Which is worse than a worm, 
Gets rotten by force of a rude miasm, 
It may turn any day 
To a harvest of hay 
And develop herbaceous protoplasm. 


By the liberal views 
Of the Daily News 
(And we follow the same with enthusiasm) 
The ox may be seen 
To come down on the green 
And go in for an ‘ annual’ protoplasm. 
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One may guess how he eats 
At these ‘ annual’ treats, 
How he fills to repletion his horrible chasm ; 
But it’s dull, as I fear, 
All the rest of the year 
To be chewing the cud of that protoplasm. 


That a similar plan 
Should apply to a man 
Is a fancy that gives me a physical spasm ; 
And there’s little relief 
In reflecting that beef 
Is the popular name for this protoplasm. 


Yet it’s useless to squirm 
At the thought of a germ, 
For the Leading Gladstonian Organ has ‘em ; 
You may take it on oath 
That a fungus-growth 
Was the radical source of its protoplasm. 
O. S. 





No man, except a teetotaler, despises Benedictine ; 
and we, being men, despise the teetotaler. For our part 
we take the keenest interest in the formal rebuilding of the 
Abbey in which Don Bernado Vincelli invented the best 
liqueurs nearly five hundred years ago and, to eur mind, 
the Roman Catholic Church acted wisely in honouring duly 
the occasion of its restoration. For from the renovated 
Abbey will come new stores of the cordial which, after the 
great fire of 1892, seemed to be in some danger of 
running short. That, indeed, had been a cosmopolitan 
calamity. 





Ir gives us pleasure to know that ‘O. S.,’ whose verses 
of last week, reprinted in the Times and_ elsewhere, 
attracted a great deal of attention, is about to republish 
his satirical poems, of which the greater part have 
appeared in the National Observer, through Messrs. Smith 
Elder and Co. In our judgment he is the best political 
verse-writer of the present time, and is quite worthy of 
comparison with Mr. C. L. Graves and Dr. Trail! at their 
best. 





Our French correspondent writes :—‘ Most Frenchmen 
and I suppose all “barbarians ’’ had quite forgotten that 
some six weeks ago M. Ribot had challenged the Socialists 
to produce a programme, until the postponed interpellation 
of M. Jaurés came along to jog their memory. In spite of 
the heat the performance attracted a full house. At last 
we were to learn something definite about the approaching 
Golden Age and the manner of its inauguration: the 
Socialist party would cease to strain our anxious curiosity 
after the manner of Victor Hugo’s great wall “behind 
which something was going on ”’—nothing less, en l’espéce, 
than the brewing of a millennium. The revelation too 
was to be made by M. Jaurés in person, the most melodious 
windbag of an olian band. The seer has spoken and 
whoever lists may laugh at him. 


‘His speech was in two parts. In the first, after the 
way of politicians in Opposition, he accused the Govern- 
ment of sins of omission and commission. He was not at 
his best, but he made a point or two, as is not difficult at 
the expense of an opportunist Government that is also 
a Government of Republican Union. In the second he 
got to work with his revelation, and a very poor thing in 
the way of a revelation it proved. He ladled out a little 
Collectivism of an order neither newer nor more convincing 
than may be found expounded in any popular encyclopedia 
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at all up to date. In the intervals of slumber it dawned 
upon a yawning audience that it was being asked to 
believe that the New Earth will result from the introduc- 
tion of a graduated income tax and the nationalisation of 
things too numerous to name—a stale invitation that a 
mere Radical might have made. And when the time for 
voting came round 332 Deputies out of 415 recorded their 
opinion that M. Jaurés is a fraud. 





‘Turs is the most decisive and significant beating the 
Socialists have had for a long while. It is now clear that 
though a section of the Chamber is ready to side with the 
Extreme Left for purposes of heckling the Government, 
these chance allies are determined to stop short at swallow- 
ing the party doctrine. And as to this doctrine a word. 
There are two qualities on offer. M. Jaurés and his party 
have one programme for the Chamber—where is compara- 
tive political intelligence—and another for flourishing in 
the eyes of the foolish elector. The Chamber is regaled 
with pseudo-scientific balderdash ; the masses are hocused 
by the impudent promise of an unattainable Utopia, Of a 
surety M. Jaures is a fraud. 





‘Ir is doubtful whether the final delimitation of the 
Franco-Chinese frontier has caused as much exhilaration 
here as it seems to have occasioned irritation in London, 
One very curious comment on the concluded negotiations 
may be worth noting. It appeared in a journal of the 
highest standing. The writer, after deciding that it passes 
the wit of even a professional geographer to speak intelli- 
gibly of the frontier lands in question, went on to declare 
that given the wiliness of the Chinese and the habitual 
forbearance and habit of honest dealing of the French, it is 
safe to assert that the arrangement is most equitable, and 
that if any one has suffered it is certainly not the Chinaman. 
This delightfully naif argument is avowedly intended to 
carry instant conviction to the mind of Lord Salisbury. 
Much of the arguing here on colonial matters is of the 
same calibre ; which explains how it is that we put up with 
the presence at the Pavillon de Flore of a specialist of 
the Swiss admiral order. 





‘A comncipence. Among the papers distributed to the 
Deputies on Monday last were two whose presence side 
by side should have furnished their readers with food for 
reflection. One was a motion to be presented shortly to 
the Chamber, proposing that Madagascar should be taken 
under the wing of the Minister of the Colonies—in plain 
English annexed. The other was a report of the Budget 
Committee declaring it to be advisable that the Govern- 
ment grant towards the current expenses of Tonkin should 
be raised from ten to fifteen millions. The juxtaposition 
of these documents points its own moral. 


‘As I predicted would be the case some weeks back, 
the Drink Bill has received its quietus—has been drowned 
in a butt of amendments. It is the sixth Bill of the kind 
that has met with the same fate in spite of the fact that 
all parties are agreed that the reform of the liquor traffic 
is urgent. The defeat of the measure is the triumph of 
the interests of a small knot of individuals, and was rendered 
possible by the utter disorganisation of the Chamber as a 
legislative machine. “On ne fait pas de réformes avec un 
Parlement !”’ shouted from his seat M. Marcel Habert, the 
well-known Revisionist Deputy, when the burial of the 
Bill was seen to be an accomplished fact. It is certain 
that the present Chamber is utterly incapable of useful 
work of any kind.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


New Issue of Chartered Shares—A Bimetallic Fallacy—Home 
Railways as Investments, 


IX months ago Mr. Cecil Rhodes made a forcible speech 
b at a meeting of the Chartered British South Africa 
Company, in the course of which he declared that there 
was no intention of increasing the capital and that the 
Company would have no use for additional funds. Now, 
however, we are told that ‘ the money markets have greatly 
improved, and influential shareholders and financial sup- 
porters of the Company have urged upon the Board that 
advantage should be taken of this improvement to in- 
crease the share capital of the Company, so as to provide 
funds for the redemption of the Company’s debenture debt, 
and to enable the Company to assist and accelerate the 
development of the country by directly promoting railway 
and other enterprise.’ Accordingly the shareholders will 
be asked to pass a resolution on July 12th for increasing 
the capital by the issue of 500,000 new shares which will 
make the total capital £2,500,000. The new shares will 
be issued at £3 10s. pro ratd to the shareholders, and as 
the current price is about £4 15s. per share, the new issue 
is equivalent to a bonus of 6s. 3d. per share. The deben- 
tures, which amount to £572,492, will be redeemed at 
110 per cent., and the Company is no doubt wise in taking 
advantage of a period of inflation to get rid of its debt, and 
at the same to obtain another million or so of money to 
play with. 

Nothing could be more undesirable than to have the 
currency question imported into party politics, and we 
regret that the Association for the Defence of the Gold 
Standard has issued a circular to voters in the City asking 
them to refrain from supporting any one with bimetallic 
tendencies. The bimetallists will naturally follow suit, 
and endeavour to prevent the election of ‘gold bugs,’ and 
so the thing will cut both ways. It is also, we think, a 
pity to take too much notice of the double standard 
faddists, for the return of prosperity—or at least a re- 
covery from the worst of the depression—is already re- 
futing the arguments of the bimetallists and_ killing 
their theories. We may, however, point out the utter 
fallacy of one statement which has already been widely 
circulated in the agricultural districts, to the effect 
that the low price obtained for wheat by the English 
farmer is due to the competition of silver-using countries, 
and that if the value of silver could be artificially raised as 
the advocates of the double-standard propose our farmers 
weuld be much better off. We ask every fair-minded 
person to glance at the following figures which we take 
from the London Corn Trade List, than which there is no 
better authority, and then to say whether it can be alleged 
with the least approach to truth that our wheat growers 
are suffering from the competition of countries with depre- 
ciated currencies. Here are the exports of wheat to 
Europe from the United States, Russia, India, Australasia, 
and Argentina, during the ten months from August 1 to 
May 30 for the last three years. 


1894-5. 1803-4. 1892-3. 
Busiiels. Sushels, Bushels. 


Tinited States 118,720,000 I 31,458,000 155,016,000 


dussia . . . . 104,648,000 86,040,000 62,856,000 
India. . . . . 11,248,000 16,664,000 14,600,000 
Australia... 8,136,000... 7,504,000... 7,880,000 
Argentina 37,144,000 39, 300,000 27,450,000 


Where has the great increase in supplies come from in the 
last two years? If the bimetallic theory were right we 
ought to find it in India and Argentina; but in spite of 
the great fall in silver the Indian export in 1894-95 was 
considerably smaller than in 1892-3. Argentina certainly 
increased its shipments in 1894-95 as compared with 
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1892-93 though they were less than the previous year’s, 
but what is this increase by the side of that of Russian 
wheat? Although people talk freely of Argentina as a 
wheat producer, they seem to be quite oblivious of the 
tremendous growth of Russian wheat exports, yet as this 
table shows, it is Russia, where the currency has improved 
of late years, which has become almost as great a com- 
petitor as the United States. While the export of Argentine 
wheat has increased less than 10,000,000 bushels, that of 
the Russian article has increased 42,000,000 bushels. In 
the face of figures like these we cannot believe that 
farmers will be led away by the delusive hopes which 
bimetallists hold out with the object of obtaiing support 
for their fads. 

In the Stock markets one feature is the continued 
strength of South African mines. ‘To an ordinary person it 
seems as if everything favourable that could possibly happen 
were already discounted in the prices, but none the less the 
upward movement goes on and quotations are nearly at the 
top point reached before the Whitsuntide reaction. 
Another feature is the extraordinary firmness of our 
English railways. We have just reached the end of 
the half-year and on the principal lines the earnings 
have fallen off as follows: Great Eastern £47,458, Great 
Northern £50,451, London and North-Western £137,182, 
North-Eastern £144,044, Great Western £198,380, and 
Midland £206,584. A certain amount of these decreases 
will prove, no doubt, to have been saved in the working 
expenses, but it seems inevitable that the Great Western 
and Midland dividends must be reduced 1 per cent., while 
the North-Eastern, North-Western and Great Northern 
distributions will be } or ? per cent. less.than a year ago. It 
is unnecessary to go through the whole list and show the 
yield which investors are likely to get at current quotations, 
we will take one line, the Great Western, as an example. 
The dividend in the first half of 1894 was at the rate of 
1} per cent. and in the second half at the rate of 6 per 
cent., making 5} per cent. for the year. The divi- 
dend for the first six months of this year can scarcely 
be more than 3} per cent., and assuming the latter 
half of 1895 to come up to the December half of 1894, the 
year’s return would be 4} per cent. At the present price 
of Great Western ordinary stock—-159—the yield to an 
investor would thus be less than 3 per cent., which seems 
very small for a fluctuating security. Money, however, is 
so abundant, as is shown by the demand for Chinese Loans 
or the securities of any sound industrial undertakings, that 
the prices of Home Rails will probably not fall to any 
extent, notwithstanding that they are at a ridiculously high 
level in the light of the dividends that are being earned. 

The annual meeting of the Birkbeck Building Society 

was held on Thursday at the offices, 29 and 30, South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. The report adopted 
stated that the balance increase of deposits, after allow- 
ing for withdrawals, is £843,815. The gross profits 
amounted to £232,070. The surplus funds have been 
augmented by £866,319, and now stand at £6,755,440, 
of which £1,576,458 is invested in Consols and other 
securities guaranteed by the British Government, and 
the cash in the hands of the bankers is £435,461. 
The directors are glad to be able to congratulate the 
members on the result of the action of the board in refer- 
ence to the Building Societies Act recently passed by the 
Legislature. The claims of the Birkbeck societies for 
exemption from the operation of the Act were strongly 
urged by the directors and the manager upon the Govern- 
ment, and also upon the Parliamentary Select Committee 
to which the several Bills were referred; and, notwith- 
standing considerable opposition, these claims were 
allowed. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR INDIA 


TYNHE appointment of Lord George Hamiiton to be 

Secretary of State for India will be received with 
approval by all men who are not blind and violent partisans. 
He brings to the high office a certain knowledge of Indian 
affairs which he must have acquired as Under-Secretary 
in that department, and as First Lord of the Admiralty 
he has proved himself to be a capable administrator. 
The past career of Lord George Hamilton gives us, there- 
fore, every reason to hope that he will perform the onerous 
and delicate duties entrusted to him with the same firm- 
ness, prudence and judgment that his predecessor has 
done, and that at the close of his term of office he will 
prove himself worthy to rank with the illustrious statesmen 
who have preceded him, for India has been, up to the 
present, fortunate in the men who have been charged at 
home with the administration of her affairs. 

It was a Conservative Ministry that appointed the first 
Secretary of State for India, and the late Lord Derby 
justified his father’s choice. He never filled any other 
office with the same distinction and success. He entered 
the India Office immediately after the stern work of 
suppressing the mutiny had been accomplished, and the 
work of reconstruction which had just begun exactly 
suited his calm and philosophic mind. His successor, 
Viscount Halifax, then Sir Charles Wood, was a man of 
very different fibre. He was able and energetic, but he 
was lacking in tact and discretion, and during his tenure 
of office he managed to quarrel with every one who came 
in contact with him. He recalled one Governor, he 
compelled a Finance Minister to resign, he defied his 
Council, and he rebuked the Governor-General and 
reversed his policy. It was a positive relief to all 
concerned in the administration of India when he 
was succeeded by Earl De Grey. The Marquis of 
Ripon’s tenure was short, but he proved himself to be a 
good man of business. No one, unless he is dealing with 
some favourite crotchet, is capable of getting a clearer 
grasp of a complicated subject than Lord Ripon. He was 
succeeded by Lord Cranborne, who had made his mark asa 
debater in the House of Commons. As Secretary of State 
for India, he not only treated Indian questions from the 
point of view of a statesman, but he took infinite pains to 
master the details of the work he had to do. He was one 
of the first to see the advantages that must accrue to the 
Indian Empire, financial and political, from the vigorous 
prosecution of public works. Lord Lawrence wrote to 
him: ‘You have in your term of office done two great 
things : one, the settlement of the grievances of the officers 
of the old local army ; the other the placing the irrigation 
question in India on a clear and satisfactory footing. . . . 
I will only add that | have much pleasure in serving under 
you, and would hail your return to the India Office with 
great satisfaction.’ No higher testimony could a states- 
man desire. Lord Cranborne was succeeded by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who remained at the India Office for nearly two 
years, and whose knowledge of finance was of great 
service to the Indian Chancellor. It was during his term 
of office that the Abyssinian Expedition took place, and 
to his energy and discretion its success was in a great 
measure due. Sir Stafford Northcote was succeeded 
by the Duke of Argyll, who did much solid work, 
the utility of which was greatly marred by his perpetual 
interference with the Indian Government. He was some- 
what prone to write long and elaborate essays on Land 
Tenure, Break of Gauge, and numerous other technical 
Indian topics regarding which he could have no accurate 
knowledge. After the General Election of 1874 Lord 
Salisbury returned to the India Office, and on him fell 
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the responsibility and burden of the Second Afghan War. 
Much that is foolish has been written regarding that war 
and until the time comes for the confidential papers to be 
published it is unwise to pass any judgment on it. When 
the Liberals returned to power the Marquess of Hartington 
went to the India Office. He there showed the strong 
common sense which has distinguished him throughout his 
public career, but the labour involved in the attempt to 
obtain even a superficial knowledge of Indian subjects was 
distasteful to him. In 1885 on the accession of Lord 
Salisbury to office Lord Randolph Churchill was appointed. 
He went to the India Office with some knowledge of 
Indian affairs. He had made a tour throughout the Empire, 
had discussed Indian polity with all the leading men, 
official and non-official, and had devoted considerable time 
to the study of Indian Blue Books. Thus prepared he 
proved himself at the India Office a most independent, 
sensible and brilliant administrator. He left Whitehall 
having won the affection and respect of every one who came 
in contact with him, and it was due to the promptness and 
courage with which he supported Lord Dufferin that Upper 
Burma was annexed. It was a grave misfortune both to him- 
self and India that when Lord Salisbury again returned to 
power Lord Randolph Churchill did not return to the India 
Office. His place was taken by Viscount Cross, a man of 
mediocre ability, who proved himself to be quite unfit for 
so laborious and responsible an office. His successor, Lord 
Kimberley, cannot be regarded as a brilliant statesman, but 
he is a strong, sensible man who by dint of hard work 
acquired a considerable knowledge of Indian affairs. A 
Liberal Cabinet removed him to the Foreign Office at a 
time when his knowledge and tact were most required to 
deal with a financial crisis in India. There was a doubt 
whether his successor, a country solicitor, would be capable 
of maintaining the dignity and prestige of an office which 
involves the welfare of an Empire. But too much credit 
cannot be given to Sir Henry Fowler for the courage and 
determination he has shown in insisting that justice should 
be done to India in fiscal matters, and that her welfare should 
not be sacrificed to any body of faddists, however powerful 
or active they might be. The chief fault to be found with his 
brief administration was that he seemed too much impressed 
with the dignity and prestige of his office, and was inclined 
to regard the Viceroy and his Councillors as mere repeating 
instruments of the Secretary of State. No policy could be 
better calculated to impair our supremacy in India. If the 
Viceroy of the Empire is to win willing allegiance he 
must personify an idea or institution beyond the range of 
interference or discussion. 

Lord George Hamilton assumes the Indian portfolio at 
a time when many intricate and delicate problems have to 
be solved. The question with regard to Chitral will, no 
doubt, be speedily settled by the present Ministry. Lord 
Lansdowne, in the address to the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce which signalised the close of his administration, 
stated: ‘In political geography Nature abhors a vacuum, 
and if one thing is certain, it is that under present circum- 
stances any spaces left vacant upon our Indian frontiers 
will be filled up by others if we do not step in to fill them 
ourselves, And thus it has come to pass that districts 
which we could afford to regard with indifference as “no 
man’s land,” or as border Alsatias with which we need have 
no concern, have suddenly become of vital importance to 
us as forming part of the marches of the Empire.’ The 
fringe of independent tribes which lie between ourselves 
and Afghanistan have by the nature of events come within 
our sphere of influence. As Sir John Sandeman said, ‘ Let 
us not think of turning back, but let us carry to a success- 
ful conclusion what has been begun. If we knit the 
frontier tribes into our Imperial system in time of peace 
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and make their interests ours, they will certainly not 
oppose us in time of war; and as long as we are able and 
ready to hold our own, we can certainly depend upon their 
being on our side.’ Lord Lansdowne laid down the follow- 
ing principal conditions as necessary in dealing with the 
frontier tribes that fall within the sphere of our influence. 
First, that within that sphere we should ourselves hold 
direct relations with the tribes, but allow them to hold 
relations with no other powers; secondly, that we should 
reserve to ourselves the right of free access, and the right 
of making roads, and, if necessary, posts for the protection 
of these roads ; thirdly, that we should respect the inde- 
pendence of the tribes, and not attempt to interfere in the 
management of their internal affairs or bring them within 
the operation of our Courts and Codes. ‘This policy is,’ 
his lordship said, ‘I believe, the right one under the 
political circumstances which now confront us, and it is 
less likely in the long run to involve us in trouble and 
expense than the old policy of punitive expeditions, 
followed by a precipitate and complete withdrawal, a 
policy which Lord Lytton very aptly described in a speech 
delivered in Council as one of alternate vengeance and 
inaction.’ The Indian taxpayer has grown very weary of 
frontier expeditions followed by precipitate and complete 
withdrawal, 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SCIENTIST 


JT ORD RAYLEIGH made famous last year’s meeting 

of the British Association by announcing the dis- 
covery of a new elementary gas. To imagine his announ- 
cing the discovery in a conundrum propounded to the 
readers of 7it-Bits is to imagine the unimaginable. And 
yet such was a custom of the seventeenth-century 
scientists. Among scientists, as among common folk, the 
doings of one generation are the misdoings of the next, or 
vice versd. If it be objected that there was no 7%-Bils in 
the seventeenth century, one can only point to the monu- 
mental works of the Royal Society. The series of scientific 
Tit-Bits (technically known as Transactions), published 
annually by the Royal Society, might fairly claim to be 
the oldest English periodical. Christian Huyghens—the 
greatest of Dutch astronomers and mathematicians— 
announced his discovery of Saturn’s ring in an anagram, as 
was the custom of the times. The conundrum he pro- 
pounded to the contemporary savants of Europe for solution 
nnnnnnnnn, 0000, pp, q, rr, s, ttttt, uuuuu. And this 
being interpreted reads, ‘annulo cingitur tenui plano nus- 
quam cohaerenti ad ecliptam inclinato’—z.c., it (Saturn) is 
surrounded with a ring inclined at a small angle to the 
ecliptic, and nowhere adherent to the planet. It is not 
recorded that Huyghens tempted the learned public to 
try his riddle by the offer of a prize, though that was 
customary enough. Pascal, for instance, before publishing 
the solution of a difficult problem he had achieved, attested 
his unique mathematical powers by laying a wager of five 
hundred to nothing in francs, that no other mathematician 
could solve the problem. By means of the wonderful 
telescopes he made, Huyghens was able to see further into 
space than any previous observer. He discovered an un- 
detected satellite of Saturn and announced the period of 
its revolution in the peculiar fashion of the age. On this 
occasion he would seem to have started with the intention 
of making a genuine anagram, and given it up in despair 
when half finished. Anyhow, the form in which the dis- 
covery reached the public was—‘ admovere oculis distantia 
sidera nostris, uuuuuuuu, rr, h, m, b, q, x,’ of which the 
rendering is, Saturno luna sua circumducitur diebus 
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sexdecim horis quatuor (7.e., 16 days 4 hours is the time of 
the revolution of the satellite round Saturn). 

The seventeenth century was to the physical sciences 
what the nineteenth has been to the natural sciences— 
the time of Aufklirung. Of the great men who then laid 
sure the mathematical foundations of the physical sciences 
the most representative are perhaps Galileo, Kepler, 
Descartes, Huyghens, Newton—an Italian, a German, a 
Frenchman, a Dutchman, and an Englishman. Among 
his contemporaries the name of the Dutchman would 
probably have stood lowest of the quintet. But while the 
reputation of the others has remained relatively where it 
was, that of Huyghens has been steadily growing from 
that time to this. Auguste Comte pronounces the 
Horologium Oscillatorium of Huyghens to be ‘ perhaps the 
most admirable example of special research that the 
whole history of the human mind presents.’ This work 
was published in 1673 in Paris, whither its author had 
been enticed by the far-seeing liberality of Celbert. 
Fourteen years later the Principia of Newton appeared. 
It is generally admitted that these two books bear to each 
other something of the relationship of parent to offspring, 
Huygens himself being in somewhat the same position in 
regard to Galileo and Kepler. The further the higher 
mathematics is pushed—and few people are aware of the 
great strides made in our own day—the more generous is 
the recognition of the precocious genius displayed by 
Huyghens, and the greater the appreciation of his part 
in the history of dynamical science. It does not detract 
from his reputation that his priority in discovery is 
challenged in several instances. Richard Harris disputes 
with him the invention of the pendulum clock, and Wallis 
challenges the originality of his investigations into the 
laws governing the collision of elastic bodies. This latter 
rival presents the case of an inept child developing into a 
marvellously gifted man. When Wallis went to Cambridge 
at the age of sixteen he had scarcely been able to master 
the elementary rules of arithmetic, but he rose to be 
Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, and shares 
with Leibnitz and Newton the honour of inventing the 
differential calculus. 

Like Descartes, Leibnitz and Newton, Huyghens died 
a bachelor. ’Twere rash to infer that mathematics is a 
substitute for love, albeit there is instinctive hostility in 
the way a girl mangles the first Book of Euclid. For 
Huyghens mathematics was an all-absorbing pursuit. 
He had no interests in life outside his calculations and 
their practical applications. He never married ‘for fear 
of interruptions to his work,’ as a biographer quaintly 
puts it. Viewed humanistically such a life has some 
appearance of being an endless endeavour to extract the 
square rout of three. That apparently was the view taken 
by some of his relatives, for they tormented him shock- 
ingly. Huyghens belonged to one of the great families 
of the Dutch oligarchy, and almost any office of State lay 
within his grasp had he cared to exert his_ brilliant 
powers in the political arena. It must have been galling 
for place-hunting nephews, cousins and brothers to seea 
relative, who might have been Grand Pensionary of Holland, 
wasting his opportunities over such trivialities as the 
correct measurement of a pendulum’s swing. Condorcet 
in his Eloge makes answer to these domestic tormentors of 
Huyghens. ‘ Peut-étre sa famille eut-elle de la peine a 
lui pardonner d’avoir renoncé a tous les avantages, qui 
auraient rejailli sur elle et de n’avoir été qu'un grand 
homme.’ His last years were much troubled by these 
‘ennuis suscités par des parents.’ After a time of partial 
insanity he died at the Hague, July 8th, 1695, though in 
regard to the exact day there is some discrepancy among 
the authorities, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AN INDIAN TROOPER* 
] AFADAR, now Jemadar, Abdur Razzak, of the 


Ist Madras Lancers, was one of the eight non- 
commissioned officers selected from regiments of Indian 
cavalry to supply a guard of honour to the Queen- Empress 
on the occasion of the opening of the Imperial Institute 
in May 1893, and of the marriage of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York in the following July. He is to be 
distinguished from his comrades as the only representative 
of the Southern Presidency of India, and, so far as we 
know, the only chronicler of the events of his mission. 
‘The original Diary,’ we are told in the preface, ‘is written 
in Hindustani; the translation now given was made by 
the Jemadar, with the help of a Sowar of the regiment. 
It is published without embellishment, just as it was 
written.’ 

There are two aspects in which this publication may 
be regarded: one is in its way amusing—the other is 
instructive. Ample illustration of the former is to be 
found in the crude composition and translation, together 
with a ludicrous confusion of ideas, exhibited in the text. 
But we prefer to call attention to the latter as suggestive 
of possible defects in a department of State affairs which, 
treated as minor, is practically of the highest importance. 
The department to which we allude is that which provides 
associates, guides, and interpreters to duly accredited 
natives of every profession and creed visiting this country 
from India, Persia, or indeed any distant homes outside 
the geographical range of European civilisation. Our 
trooper’s party were for some eighty days at the quarters 
allotted to them in Norwood, and they seem to have been 
well and adequately provided for in respect of board and 
lodging. Otherwise, they were evidently tended in a 
kindly and hospitable spirit—a little too much perhaps as 
though they were schoolboys home for the holidays, but 
then, even for full-grown Indian Sowars, Madame Tussaud’s 
and the Imperial Institute are safer than the Empire and 
Alhambra, while the social problems of our modern stage 
would have been altogether beyond their ken. But, 
without a wish to impute blame to any one authority in 
particular, we venture to suggest that visits such as these 
might be made the means of a more practical and healthy 
usefulness than is at present obtained from them. For 
this purpose, the official to whom is entrusted the care of 
public guests should not only be competent for his post 
by personal qualifications but should also hold at his 
disposal a specially competent—if unpaid—reserve of 
experts who could be depended upon to supply the fittest 
temporary Mentor for the expected visitor, whatever his 
rank, What effect will have been produced on the mind 
of the so-called ‘ Shahzada’ when he quits our shores we 
cannot venture to anticipate But our humble friend Abdur 
Razzak, despite of being the recipient of lavish hospitality 
for the period during which he formed part of Her 
Majesty’s escort in this country, might, we think, have 
quitted England with a far clearer apprehension of its 
people and resources than is apparent from the pages 
of his note-book, had he been coached in a more 
thorough and serious spirit. In giving two or three 
illustrative quotations we are not cavilling at the character 
of the translations from the original Hindustani made by a 
plain sowar or trooper. Quite the reverse. It would be 
highly creditable to a British Tommy Atkins if he could 
render Télémaque half so well ; and it is far better, for the 
cause of truth, that the work should have been accomplished 
with such humble aid, than that it should have been placed 


* The Native Officer's Diary: Kept by Abdur Razzék on his Guard of 
Honour Duty to Her Majesty the Empress of India in the Imperial Institute 
at London, Madras; Higginbotham and Co, 
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in the hands of a skilled European as in the case of the 
Shah’s Diary. 

To have taken our visitors to the Crystal Palace for 
purposes of sober instruction would have been as unreason- 
able as to take a son for his half-holiday to the British 
Museum or Polytechnic. That their third visit there, 
however, had not led to any serious contemplation, may be 
gathered from the passage which describes it :—‘ We saw a 
theatre in which an elephant after getting on a cask stand 
straight on his two hind legs and afterwards on his fore 
ones, just like men walk on their hands, and another 
elephant on the cask set by the rolling way got on and 
making the cask to roll by his feet, and the third one on a 
tricycle in a narrow place was moving fast with the aid of 
his feet just as a man does; and afterwards one elephant 
taking another on his back was cantering on his three feet 
lifting up the fourth. They also played pianos and danced. 
They dined on table, plates, dishes, etc. were brought by 
the elephants only. After finishing the dinner one of them 
played a piano and the other two on the cask with their 
hind- and fore-legs danced very well.’ 

Notwithstanding the professional sympathy which might 
be supposed to exist between the branches of one army we 
hardly think the description of the Woolwich Arsenal 
equal to that of the abnormal elephants :—‘ We. . . reached 
there at about a time of six hours, saw thousands of people 
working in it, in making the guns, cartridges, etc. It is a 
large building that we went as far as the quarter part of it 
and tired and no more able to walk out. In the meantime, 
we saw a good many departments in which works were 
going on with the aid of engines and machines in melting, 
moulding, red hottening, and hammering the iron to make 
out the parts of different sized guns. We also saw the 
departments where condemned and old guns were repaired. 
All these works were very skilfully performed by the 
skilful artificers who were employed in. We also saw the 
places where shots were prepared. The melting iron 
which was hanged in a cask were pouring in moulds which 
were in lots by the casks, We saw in one place number- 
less big sized guns from thirty-two to forty-two feet in 
length all complete ready for use. It is said that it fires a 
shot for twelve miles distance.’ 

The want of a mutually intelligible language saved our 
visitor from the interviewer, but he was not so spared by 
the photographer and other artists. For on the 7th 
May (five days after reaching England) he writes: ‘Two 
photographers came, at 1 and 2 p.m. respectively, and took 
the photos of our guard, dressed in review order, not in 
the position of any military discipline, but in the manner 
of in one’s own position.’ At Buckingham Palace, on the 
9th May, ‘a photographer came in and took our photos in 
different manners.’ Outside the Imperial Institute, on the 
10th May, ‘a photographer came and took the photos of 
all the guards, especially ours.’ And again, on the 13th 
May, ‘a photographer came to our place and took our 
photos.’ Although four sittings in a week were held suffi- 
cient to retain an impression of the outward man, a func- 
tionary styled a ‘ manuscriptor’ appeared at the troopers’ 
quarters on the 14th May, who, in the writer's words, 
‘took every description of us; that is, colour, shape, hair, 
boots, trousers, buttons, braces, etc., and went away.’ The 
same individual, or one similarly designated, reappeared 
on the 16th May, of whose visit it is recorded that he 
‘came to us and asked us to show him two different 
military positions—a lance and sword. We did so. He 
took the manuscript of us all in that position, and went 
away.’ The movements of this last-named and somewhat 
mysterious official seem to recall the ghost in Hamlet and 
Commendatore in Don Giovanni. 


Of the eighty days spent in England by the Indian 
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Sowars, nearly half are accounted for in the diary. Let us 
hope that the unrecorded half were no less pleasant or 
profitable. Among the names of Englishmen mentioned, 
we readily recognise General Thomson and others, but we 
are not quite so sure of Sir Gerald Fitch (p. 53) or Sir 
Magis Gerald (p. 45). Possibly one and the same person 
is intended. 
ST. VINCENT 

TOT the St. Vincent which gave Jervis his peerage and 
Ae Nelson his knighthood, nor the scene of fierce strife 
between Black and Red Carib in the West Indies, but the 
Sao Vicente of the Cape Verd Islands, which owes alle- 
giance to the Crown of Portugal and prosperity to the coal 
of England. A splendid harbour, fantastically outlined by 
hills drab and dun at noon, pink and purple at sunset. On 
one side they reproduce Washington's upturned profile, to 
the glory of his name and the delight of American visitors. 
On the other they show a white fort, armed with old- 
fashioned muzzle-loaders, half of them dismounted, and a 
tall flagstaff signalling the coming of the tramps and liners 
that pop in at the rate of half a dozen a day to coal. 
Behind is the isolated peak of Bird Rock, with its white 
streak of steps and house of the same hue, mistaken by 
Lady Brassey for a flock of roosting seafowl, and beyond 
this Sao Antao. At the bottom of the bay the town of 
St. Vincent or Mindello affords a glimpse of white, blue 
and yellow houses, with pale red tiled roofs and green and 
white venetians, and of a foreshore fringed with big coal 
wharves and projecting jetties. The surface of the haven 
is alive with craft. Big mail steamers with coaling lighters 


jammed close alongside, ports fast, screens up, gangs aboard, 


passengers uncomfortable and dandy officers converted for 
the time being into husky-voiced, red-eyed, blackavised 
chimney sweeps. Screw colliers discharging in like fashion, 
white hulled trading schooners, strings of laden or empty 
lighters dragged along by puffing tugs, screeching steam 
launches, the ‘health’ with the Portuguese flag flying 
astern and the keen-faced doctor alert for fees, a score of 
row-boats manned by shouting negroes, a couple of steamers 
from the South American coast flying perforce the yellow 
flag, and a toothless Portuguese man-of-war grounding on 
the local equivalent for beef-bones and not daring to 
return a salute lest she blow her bottom out and sink at 
her moorings. The sky is dull blue and cloudless and a 
breeze tempers the tropic heat and causes the waves to 
plash monotonously on the sand-fringed foreshore of the 
town, access to which is gained on landing through the 
escutcheon-framed doorway of a bright pink custom house. 

Its natives hold next to the Catholic faith that St. 
Vincent is the hub of the universe, and smile at the 
idea of its being eclipsed commercially, architecturally, 
or socially by Liverpool, London, or even Lisbon. The 
travelled stranger pacing the cobble-stone pavement of 
its main thoroughfares or the sandy roadway of its by- 
streets scarcely concurs in this, though he learns, on the 
other hand, to discredit the libellous legend which 
qualifies the cocoa-palm, with its bunch of clustering nuts, 
growing beside the custom house, as the only tree on the 
island, This tree marks the vanished glories of the old 
Praca do Mindello, now leased by the Portuguese 
Government to a coal company, and disappearing under 
the rising walls and roof of its depét, to the sore grief 
of rival enterprises, who grudge it its central situation 
and foreshore rights. From it a wide street, fringed 
with bella sombra trees, the Rua do Don Carlos, 
leads to the Largo do Jao Paes and to a_ broad 
low pink building with bright green doors and_battle- 
mented pediment. This is the gubernatorial residence 
where the Anglophobist Serpa Pinto vicariously repre- 
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sents His Majesty of Portugal during three months of 
the year, passing other three at Porto Praya on the adjoin- 
ing island, and the rest of the twelve at home on sick 
leave and political jobbery. Hard by is the market square 
with its neat iron railings, its four brick corner pavilions, 
its central well shaded by a yellow blossomed tree, and its 
broad expanse of pavement, on which a dozen women and 
girls squat beside as many piles of potatoes, maize, beans, 
bananas, firewood and coal, fished up lump by lump from 
the bottom of the bay, exchanging interjections with men 
lounging against the well-curb or with chance passers-by of 
their own sex. The whole stock for sale would be dear at 
five shillings and the market, as elsewhere, is a municipal 
failure. But afew paces from it is another open space 
with a few dwarf palms and sundry ornate lamp-posts 
and benches. Overlooking that is the stateliest pile on 
the island, the Government Building, a locally lofty 
Renaissance structure with a clock near its summit, 
and the arms of Portugal over its doorway. Next to 
this stands the mayor’s house with its iron balconies, and 
next again the church with its tall, narrow, white facade, 
flanked by pink pilasters oddly crowned by huge pot-like 
vases, and its red tiled roof. Behind the church is a green 
oasis, a garden where palms, bananas and camellias flourish 
ever verdant round a central fountain, at which black 
Rebeccas cluster with tubs and tin pails, alack, instead of 
pitchers, or throng to a row of taps projecting from the 
wall of the adjoining water-works. The houses of the 
town white, yellow, pink and blue, and often with gables 
fronting the street, are from one to two stories high ; the 
shops dark caverns, open in front and usually revealing 
several seated loungers chatting with the owner. 

Animation is indeed mainly confined to the sea-front, 
where white-garbed Englishmen, snuffy-looking Portuguese, 
police got up in blue caps and jackets like liners’ stewards 
and equipped with sword and cigarette, negroes in store 
slops, negresses in cotton shirts and bed-gowns, walking 
barefoot with splendid swing, and bearing everything from 
an ounce to an hundredweight on their kerchiefed heads, 
saucy sloe-eyed sluts poising water cans, black boys with one 
shirt and trousers between a pair of them clamouring for 
‘one penny to buy bread,’ a nursemaid or two in attend- 
ance on skinny-legged pink-silk-stockinged offspring of the 
upper classes, and an occasional patriarch with white wool 
and the walking stick that is to the negro the symbol of 
dignity and leisure, are all to be encountered, mingled 
with donkeys, bullock carts, stray fowls defying the 
municipal ordinances, beagle-bodied curs and imported 
fox terriers. As the signals flutter from the fort announ- 
cing a coming steamer bells clang furiously from the coal 
depots and the gangs cluster at the wicket to be taken on 
for the coming job. 

This summons peals out at all hours of the night and is 
the only drawback to the otherwise excellent hotel kept 
by an ex-officer of the Italian navy, where the cleanliness 
of a man of war obtains, the dusky handmaids are trained 
to wait with the precision of a file of marines, and cooking 
is dashed with a refreshing whiff of garlic. A _ street 
parallel to the harbour front and bordered by big bella 
sombra trees in luxuriant foliage, and by gardens abound- 
ing in a shrub that looks like a cross between a weeping 
willow and a broom bush in full bloom, leads at the very 
outskirts of the town to the wind-swept Praca Serpa Pinto, 
with its bandstand that remains musicless, its fountain 
whose bird with uplifted beak plays not, its brace of breeze- 
blasted palms, its ever vacant benches, and its gas-jets 
glaring over a desert of abandoned asphalte. For it has 
been vainly laid out to replace the filehed Praga do Min- 
dello, and is shunned by folk sore wrath at the destruction 
of that centrally situated and erst nightly crowded loung- 
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ing place. The outskirts of the town present a stony 
sandy waste with a sprinkling of sap-green shrubbery 
curving round to one side of the white sand fringed 
pay. Here is a hospital begun on a large scale and let 
o to ruin before completion, here a group of huts 
built of odds and ends, here further afield are isolated 
dwellings with water hole and patch of green garden 
ground. Buzzards flutter and flop from rubbish heap to 
rubbish heap, goats haunt the sandy shore and the stony 
slopes studded with pits wherein pigs are penned. Con- 
spicuously show up the big walled cemeteries with gateways 
carved with skull and cross bones and bordering trees 
planted in miniature martello towers, towards which pass 
funerals—a hand-borne coffin, a group of mourners in 
blue and black, and a sable priest bearing a white umbrella. 
Further out in the ‘camp, which means the country, a 
few scattered buildings, the country establishments of big 
firms, dot the brown hill sides that every three years or so 
grow green under rain and make Cabo Verde a fact and not 
a geographical expression. 
The natives are negroes imbued with the deeply rooted 
delusion that they are Portuguese. Possibly they think 
that the one-eighth or thereabouts of white blood running 
through their veins leavens the whole lump. Their 
language is all their own. A Scotch contractor avers that 
he makes himself understanded of them by speaking 
French, acquired by book, with an Aberdonian accent. They 
ive happily, thanks to two earthly blessings which we never 
seem able to appreciate in their true light, congenital idle- 
ness and non-progressive government. Their worldly 
aspirations are bounded by a sufficiency of maize and pork 
fat varied by a few beans, and as everybody is free and 
welcome to dip his fingers in his neighbour's cooking-pot at 
meal times, these are usually gratified. Very cheap and 
really wholesome cane spirit from the next island is obtain- 
able and consumed at moderate rate and there is always 
some one ready to strum on the local variant of the guitar 
to which a primitive waltz is danced. Possibly this 
happy existence accounts for the apparent youth of the 
bulk of the population, for if there are a few white wooled 
men, an old looking woman seems unknown. British in- 
novators urge them to till the soil with a view to disposing 
of its produce to arriving vessels, and point out that where 
irrigation has been resorted to the brown earth has borne 
wondrous crops. But no one wants to irrigate if he can 
help it, and the Government foster this view by levying a 
heavy tax on every fresh well sunk. Representative 
government has been thrust on this simple folk, but elec- 
tions are conducted on primitive principles. Whichever 
party gets hold of the ballot boxes wins. Not long since, 
however, when this precaution had been duly taken, the 
outsiders went one better. They worked their way into 
the Government Building and managed to secure and set 
fire to the whole of the voting papers just before the open- 
ing of the poll. As there were no more nearer than 
Lisbon and no printing office on the island, the election 
was postponed. 

There is hardly a full-blooded white save a few officials 
and the English, some six score of whom subsist somewhat 
sadly, for the colony is far from a cheery one when com- 
pared with the majority of those formed by our congrega- 
ting countrymen. Capital cricket is, however, played 
on cocoa-nut matting under the red and yellow triangles 
of the St. Vincent Club. Indeed, native lads have been 
trained up to bat and bowl with such success that these 
can put an even better team into the field than the 
English one which has defeated most visiting vessels’ 
elevens. The English are making their presence felt in 
another way, as is shown by a sprinkling of fair hair on 
little brown pates, There is, however, a parson passing 
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rich on £150 a year, and debarred by law from the sport 
of converting the natives, so with plenty of time to look 
after his own folk. But he and a dissenting minister share 
an average Sunday congregation of two dozen all told, 
neither, according to local scandal, daring to take sick 
leave lest the rival shepherd should seize on his flock. 
His church is neat as imported, all galvanised iron, varnished 
timber and ornamental brass-work to the latest pattern. 
Per contra there is no local newspaper, and as the officials 
at the large and important cable station are one and all 
sworn to the direst secrecy, none but they out of the 
seven thousand inhabitants of the island were aware of the 
death of the Duke of Clarence till ten days after the event. 
Which was felt to be a scandal by their countrymen, who, 
however, live in hope that Great Britain will one day 
realise the inestimable value of St. Vincent as a naval 
station on the way to our South African possessions and 
to India round the Cape, and will perforce acquire it. 


POOR GENTLEFOLK 


FINHIS is a time of cries, a time for the sound of many 

voices : the voice of the turtle is heard in the city, 
the sob ot the mock turtle resounds in the suburbs, 
Statesmen sing the sorrows of Armenians; political pro- 
bationers unfold to a horror-stricken House the tale of 
postmen made to scale non-existent mountains for coins 
searce visible to naked eyes, and demand from a stony- 
hearted Chancellor a paltry million by way of extra pay. 
It might be well to listen, for a change, to the whispers, 
for they are nothing more—the whispers of poor gentle- 
folk whose voices are weak from weariness and whose 
votes have little weight. They still exist; there seems 
to be an idea that they do not, because they neither strive 
nor cry nor agitate ; nobody is thought to be poor unless 
he is remarkable for noise and dirt. Wily women wreck 
their homes and forswear soap in order to qualify for doles 
and soup. Decent poverty is relegated to Saturn along 
with Political Economy and the Pious Founder; though 
relegated it cannot find the way, but stays here to suffer 
humiliation and a quiet misery that does not lend itself 
to picturesque treatment in a leaderette. While many 
things combine to increase the numbers and accentuate 
the misery of the gentle poor, slowly but surely they are 
losing some of the resources meant for their relief. 

We have said something of the Pious Founder: the very 
name means merriment for certain minds ; he is regarded 
as a silly old man who did not know what he wanted, nor 
understand how to secure his object if he did. One need 
not be a specialist in statistics of poverty to know that 
officers and parsons are among the poorest of gentlefolk ; 
militancy—if such a word exists—does not mean money. 
Measures have been taken for the relief of these two 
classes, as we have implied before. Some people, who 
seemed to have sense, thought that the kindest and most 
effective form of help was the provision of cheap and good 
education for the children. Wellington College was 
founded for the benefit of officers; Marlborough for the 
other fighters—the parsons. One may hope, in the 
absence of knowledge to the contrary, that Wellington 
has remained true to its original purpose and idea. Marl- 
borough certainly has not; its excellence and popularity 
are well known, but it isno longer the home of the children 
of poor parsons ; the terms are raised from something like 
£30 per annum to something more like £80. One would 
suppose from this that poor parsons had followed the dodo 
into chaos, the region of extinct creatures; but they still 
exist. Their present privilege is that their sons may at 
Marlborough compete for certain scholarships confined to 
clerical folk; but as star differs from star in glory, so 
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parson differs from parson in income; and as_ special 
training, which vulgar people call cramming, is rather 
expensive, the son of the less poor is more likely to achieve 
success than the son of the poorer brother. 

Of course in Utopia the poorer a parson is the cleverer 
he also is and the more apt to teach: he trains his boys, 
saves his fees and vicariously gains a scholarship ; but in 
the workaday world, which most of us know, poverty and 
intellect do not necessarily walk hand in hand, and even 
clever parsons cannot always teach. When Marlborough 
waxed fat and kicked out poor parsons, St. John’s Founda- 
tion School was started : it in time began to advertise for 
paying pupils. Then one only refuge remained for poor 
gentlefolk, whether clerical or lay. Christ’s Hospital 
opened its doors to all who could with truth plead poverty. 
It is not easy to estimate the help and comfort that it has 
given to the really poor. But a cry was raised that it did 
did not educate enough people, nor those of the right 
class; whispers went round of blue coats seen at 
pantomimes and yellow stockings on a carriage-box. So 
the reformer went to work, and wrought with such success 
that in about three years’ time he has reduced the number 
of boys from about eleven hundred to something less than 
seven hundred. At the same time by the introduction of 
the principle of payment and competition he excludes 
those who most need help and used to get it. Little 
apology is needed for thus obtruding Christ’s Hospital 
upon the public gaze: Lord Salisbury has twice publicly 
bidden his hearers think upon these things, and take 
warning from its dismal fate. Christ’s Hospital has done 
much good in its day, it would fain be of some service 
still: it can educate but few and comfort none, but it may 
still stand as a lighthouse to warn wayfarers off certain 
rocks; it was a model, it is now a ‘horrid example. 
What are poor gentlefolk to do? and whither shall they 
send their sons? 


A PENITENT 


TFNHE mystery of Mick Phelan’s murder was one of those 

mysteries which seem little likely ever to be cleared 
up. The murder had been for sordid gain, and the like had 
never been heard of in the hill-country. Mick’s pockets 
were turned inside out, and the bag of money he was 
known to have had in his possession had disappeared ; but 
there was no clue to the thief and murderer. Afteratime 
people forgot about it, and as Mick had neither kith nor 
kin, nor friends for the matter of that, poor man, ’twas no 
business of anybody's to keep looking for the murderer 
once the police had given up the search, 

"Twas in Father Everard’s time it all happened. Father 
Everard, I’ve heard say, was as unlike Father Cahill as 
possible. He was a tall, pale, ascetic gentleman, and a 
terror to wrong-doers. He was regarded as a saint, but 
not at all so comfurtable a pastor as they are accustomed 
to in the hill-country. He was full of zeal for the saving 
of souls, and ‘twas like reading the Lives of the Saints to 
hear him pray or preach. He could be tender, and again 
he could be terrible ; and all the chapel broke into O! and 
Vo! and the old women rocking themselves, and all the 
place shaken like Arlo Wood in a storm, when he painted 
the glories of Heaven or the terrors of Hell. He was a 
fine, stirring priest to be sure, but he could no more sit 
down by the hearth like Father Cahill, and wile away an 
hour or so talking about old times or the potato crop than 
he could fly. There—flying was more in his way. They 
said you could see the flame of his soul through his thin 
body, and the body dwindled little by little, till one day 
the soul escaped from it as the wee bird slips its shell. 

He was terrifying over Mick’s murder. The hill- 
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country is little used ;to big sins. A drop too much to 
drink, or a fight, with the whisky in and the wit out; 
these were the commonplace everyday snares of the devil 
among Father Everard’s flock. They said the murder 
shortened his days, and to see the way he pined over it 
he might have been the murderer himself consumed by 
remorse. You see he knew the murderer was among the 
congregation in the chapel—for never a tramp nor a 
vagrant, nor a stranger of any kind climbed from the 
world into the hill-country. From the pulpit he denounced 
the murder, and implored the murderer to repent while 
there was time. He stormed, and wept, and wrestled for 
the soul with that black sin upon it, till all the congrega- 
tion looked in each other’s pale faces in awe-stricken 
wonder. Sometimes it seemed to them as if the murderer 
must step forth and confess his crime, or that the roof 
would fall and crush him for a judgment. 

All at once the denunciations ceased. Soon after, Father 
Everard took to his bed, poor gentleman, and never rose 
up again, and when he died, Father Cahill, round and 
rosy, came in his place. You couldn’t rightly say when it 
was that the suspicion fell on a little humpbacked man 
named Teague O'Connor, who lived his lone and farmed 
his bit of arid land at the North End, quite away from the 
village and all the neighbours. He was so timid that you 
wouldn’t think he could have hurt a fly, and good-natured 
too, not a bit in the world like what a hunchback usually 
is. He was never known by any name but ‘the little 
lord’ in the hill-country. "Tis the kindly Irish way of 
saying ‘a hunchback.’ 

People used to wonder that being timid and scary as he 
was he could stand being alone in his cottage at the North 
End, but the little place belonged to him, and his mother 
before him, and he couldn’t well afford to move out of it 
if he would. For poor—poor as a church mouse he was, 
People often wondered how he got his living at all, at all, 
out of his stony bit of land. 

During the hue and cry after the murder, no one 
thought of suspecting the lord. Why he had scarcely 
courage to speak to a neighbour passing the road, though 
he was so humbly gratified if any one stopped for a bit of 
a chat with him. 

There was a termagant of a woman, not of the hill- 
country at all, who had opened a general shop in the 
village. She wasn’t a kind woman, and few had a good 
word to say of her. She was civil enough in running you 
up a bill, till it came to paying-time, but then if you 
weren't ready to pay down on the nail, she was another 
woman. All the village knew that the little lord was in 
her debt for meal. She had frightened him almost into 
convulsions the last time he had entered her shop, and 
since then he was frightened to put his nose outside his 
own cabin, He was pretty safe there, for Mrs. McGinty 
was a short woman, fallen into flesh, and couldn’t walk five 
yards without snorting like a porpoise. 

Well, soon after the hue and cry over Big Mick ceased, 
the lord walked in one day, and paid Mrs. McGinty in full. 
She gasped, sure enough, when he put down the notes on 
the counter, but she was too well pleased to get the money, 
which she had never looked to see, to feel curious as to 
where it came from. 

But as soon as it got out in the village that her debt 
was paid, people began to whisper among themselves that 
Big Mick’s murderer was found. That was a short time 
before Father Everard’s death. ‘There was no result of it, 
because it was nobody’s business to avenge Big Mick, and 
the police are not so friendly with the hill people that the 
gossip could come their way. Anyhow, who would have 
the heart to get the little lord hung? ‘There were yet 
people that pooh-poohed the suspicion because he was such 
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a poor frightened little creature. ‘They only fell away from 
their former friendliness; and the little lord seemed to 
accept the new attitude unquestioningly. Whenever he 
was seen he looked more huddled up than before, and 
used to come into the chapel on Sundays all of a tremble, 
and wiping his little cold wet face with his old red rag of a 
pocket-handkerchief. Any one who had occasion to pass 
by the North End, always saw him digging, or picking 
stones, and doubled-up at his work till he looked like a 


big beetle. Once or twice when a good-natured passer-by 


hailed him suddenly he would fall to trembling as if he 
had the palsy. He was poorer than ever apparently ; and 
if he had Big Mick’s leather bag, none of its contents had 
gone to swell the narrow list of his comforts. 

Mr. Dalton lives at the Big House, and he is the only 
resident gentleman for miles and miles. Mr. Dalton 
never complains of the loneliness. He is a scholar; and 
now and again he has little dried-up snuff-taking gentle- 
men, great scholars like himself to stay with him. When 
he is alone he potters among his books and is happy. 
They say he never married because he couldn't find a 
woman he’d trust not to meddle with his papers. Mr. 
Dalton is a magistrate and just the kind the hill-people 
like. He sits on all their little cases, and reconciles those 
who have quarrelled, or sends away a hard drinker with a 
fatherly bit of advice, but he gives no employment to the 
police at all. For all they have to do with our end of the 
Glen the gentlemen might just as well be away at the 
wars. 

Now the road whereon Big Mick was murdered was just 
the place for such a tragedy. Not a house was on it for 
miles, and the fields weren’t rightly fields. ‘They were 
rough broken ground, with many quarry-holes, like eyeless 
sockets staring, and though some were dry others had 
black pools in them which the hill-people believed to be 
fabulously deep. Well, naturally it got into worse odour 
after Mick’s murder, and people would take the upper 
road by choice, though it was the longer way. Mick’s 
cabin had rotted and the roof fallen in, and at the place 


where the body had been found they had made a cairn of 


stones such as often marks the scene of a murder in 
Ireland. People said that if you had the courage to go 
there any midnight there’d be terrible things to see, and 
therefore no one would go the road after dark to save their 
precious lives. 

Mr. Dalton had met some very pleasant company at 
Mr. Triston’s one night, and the little party didn’t break 
up till ‘twas close on twelve. The rector offered him a 
bed, ‘No,’ said he. ‘Sheila ‘ll see me home in about 
half an hour or so, and ’tis a fine moonlight night.’ Now 
as he rode the wind began to sough drearily, and big 
banks of clouds that had been lying in the horizon rose 
high towards the moon and threatened to cover it. Mr. 
Dalton rode fast, for he saw ‘twas like to come on a wet 
night, and was half-way home when he heard the Glencusha 
church clock in the distance strike midnight. ‘We’ 
escape the shower yet, Sheila,’ he said, encouraging the mare, 
They had got through the tunnel of trees when a cloud 
covered the moon. The mountains rose blackly at this 
point, and cast a darker shadow on the road, and the first 
drops of rain began to fall. They had passed St. Martin’s 
churchyard and the ruined gable of the old monastery, and 
were nearing the cairn. Suddenly the mare stopped, and 
backed so unexpectedly that Mr. Dalton was near to find- 
ing a soft bed in the ditch. Now, another man would 
have sworn; but Mr. Dalton was always kind to animals, 
and he just dismounted to see what had frightened her, 
He stood a moment stroking her and speaking softly to her, 
for she was trembling; when, from the direction of the 
cairn, there came a moan that made the listener’s blood 
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curdle. He stood his ground, however, and waited, peer- 
ing through the darkness, while the mare nestled her head 
into his breast. 

The groans broke forth again, as of some one intoler- 
ably afflicted. They were mingled with words—the words 
of a prayer—the same prayer repeated over and over. 
Mr. Dalton had often heard the people round their 
cottage fires repeat the rosary, and he soon gathered that 
it was the rosary he listened to now. The voice went at a 
gallop, rising in a shriek of supplication, dying away as if 
the creature there felt his senses leaving him. Mr. Dalton 
listened and listened, and a gleam of satisfaction began to 
come to him. ‘’Tis no ghost, anyhow,’ he said, ‘and I’m 
glad I happened to be by myself to-night.’ For you see he 
apprehended the discovery he was about to make. 

The creature jabbered on like as if his teeth were 
chattering, and his bones shaking in their sockets. When 
he came to the end of ‘a mystery,’ he began to complain 
in a high cracked voice. 

‘Oh, my God, haven't I suffered enough? Sure I have. 
How much longer am I to suffer? O my God, protect me, 
and give his sowl rest! From the pains of hell and the 
deep pit, Good Lord deliver us!’ 

And then he was off jabbering the prayers again. 

Mr. Dalton said that it would make your heart bleed to 
hear him. It was all as one as if you were listening toa 
child terrified out of its seven senses. He had an inclina- 
tion to go forward and give comfort, but he restrained him- 
self in time. The rosary came to an end, and the creature, 
whatever it was, stumbled toits feet. Maybe Sheila shook 
her bridle or something, but it gave a screech of fear and 
called, ‘What are you?) O, my God, what are you? Big 
Mick, can’t you lave me in pace and stop persecutin’ me ?’ 


Just then the moon sailed out from between two flying 


clouds, and for a minute ‘twas light as day, and Mr. Dalton 
saw the little lord plainly. But there was no time to 
speak to him or anything, for as the moonlight revealed 
the horse and rider there in the night, he screamed as if 
you were tearing him in pieces, and was off down the road 
as though seven devils were after him. 

Well not long afterwards Mr. Dalton was called to the 
North End to take the little lord’s depositions. He found 
the creature lying on his bit of a bed, the merest handful of 
skin and bones, yet with the eyes shining peacefully out of 
his wasted face. He motioned the gentleman to sit down 
beside him with as fine an air as if he were really the lord 
they used to nickname him. 

‘I’m going to my account,’ he said, ‘and I’m as glad to 
be going, an’ gladder, than others are to stay. Father 
Cahill’s been with me an’ prepared me for the journey. 
But before I go I want to declare publicly before God an’ 
man the wickedness of my life. 
Dalton.’ 

‘Aye,’ said Mr. Dalton quietly, ‘I more than suspected 
as much, Teague. I came upon you one night I was 
riding home saying your prayers round Big Mick’s cairn.’ 

The dying man looked at him with a long gaze of wonder. 
‘ An’ so ‘twas you,’ he said at last. ‘I thought ‘twas Big 
Mick goin’ to carry me off to hell on horseback. Four 
years I’ve said the rosary every night round the spot where 
I murdered him. ’T'was Father Everard put it on me to 
do. Many an’ many a time I thought the fear of it was 
drivin’ me mad.’ 


For I’m a murderer, Mr. 


Mr. Dalton looked at the wee face, already pinched and 
blue with approaching death. Its expression was one of 
the utmost gentleness. ‘Teague, Teague,’ he said, ‘how 
did you come to do the like at all?’ 

‘’Tis often I do be askin’ myself the same question, Mr. 
Dalton,’ said the little lord feebly. ‘An’ there’s times 
I can scarce believe I ever did it. I often think I wasn’t 
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quite accountable, Mr. Dalton, dear. I was always liable 
to be inordinate frightened from the time I was born, an’ 
I think the fear of her below an’ of all she said she’d do 
to me put me to do it. O dear, dear, ’tis she is the 
terrible-woman! I can’t remember killin’ the crature at 
all. I disremember everything till | found meself there 
on the hearth with the leather bag the poor man had 
boasted of to me in my red hands.’ 

He looked at the magistrate with a narrowing of his 
eyelids. Then he said suddenly: ‘If 1 live Ill swing for 
it, sir?’ 

Mr. Dalton started. ‘I don’t think you'll answer to any 
earthly judge for what you did, Teague. And I may say 
myself that I don’t believe you were accountable.’ 

The lord lifted his hands weakly to his face, and the 
tears trickled through his fingers. ‘Thank you, Sir,’ he 
said at last humbly. ‘And any way I suffered. O, I did 
suffer. An’ ‘twas for the poor sow] I slew in sin I done 
it. Whatever punishment my Judge gives me when I go 


before His face, I’m willin’ to endure, praised be His holy 


Name who died for sinners!’ 

Teague died that night at midnight, and when_ his 
deposition was made public there was no surprise at all 
in the Glen. But no one likes even yet to go the lower 
road at night, where Big Mick’s cairn still glimmers in 


memory of the only murder ever committed in the Glen. 


KATHARINE TyNAn. 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


[' was a venture at once scholarly and daring on 
Mr. Daly’s part to put on the sage one of the 
Shakespearean plays which is by no means an ‘acting’ 
play in itself, but which contains and exhibits the first 
ideas of many things which afterwards grew to surpassing 
beauty in the advance of the great Dramatist’s career. 
Indeed one might put it in this way, that so much having 
resulted from so little, it was well worth while to show 
the little beginning with everything that could make it 
attractive. The scenes that afterwards became great 
scenes in As You Like It, in Twelfth Night, in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and even in Romeo and Juliet, possess a 
unique interest in their first inception, and for that reason 
alone students as well as playgoers (the two qualities are 
not seldom combined) owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Daly. 

How much 7he Arcadia and how much Montemayor 
may have given to the idea of the fable is a matter of 
comparatively little import. But it is interesting to see 
what commentators of note thought and wrote about it in 
times gone by. ‘It may very well be doubted,’ says 
Hanmer, ‘whether Shakespeare had any other hand in 
this play than the enlivening it with some speeches and 
lines thrown in here and there which are easily dis- 
tinguished as being of a very different stamp from the 
rest.’ To which one finds in pleasing contrast the judg- 
ment of Mr. Pope that, ‘It is observable (1 know not for 
what cause) that the stile of this comedy is less figura- 
tive, and more natural and unaffected than the greater 
part of this author's, though supposed to be one of the 
first he wrote.’ This author as a reference by Pope to 
Shakespeare is a pleasing touch, and no less pleasing is 
Theobald’s opinion that ‘this is one of Shakespeare’s worst 
plays, and is less corrupted (in the text) than any other.’ 

Dr. Johnson,who was not at all moments the finest imagin- 
able critic of Shakespeare, disagreed with Theobald and 
with Upton who outdid Theobald, and summed the matter 
up with justice and with patronage. ‘ In this play,’ he wrote, 
‘there is a strange mixture of knowledge and ignorance, 
of care and negligence. The versification is often excel- 
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lent, the allusions are learned and just; but the author 
(again ‘the author’) conveys his heroes by sea from one 
inland town to another.’ Johnson goes on to point out 
such discrepancies in the play as are frequent enough 
in other Shakespearean plays, but he finishes by saying, 
‘that this play is rightly attributed to Shakespeare I have 
little doubt. If it be taken from him to whom shall it 
be given? This question may be asked of all the dis- 
puted plays, except 7itus Andronicus, and it will be found 
more credible that Shakespeare might sometimes sink 
below his highest flights than that any other should rise 
up to his lowest.. The which no doubt was _ very 
handsomely said, and without going into the vexed question 
of Titus Andronicus one may well agree with the great 
Doctor that The Two Gentlemen of Verona was written by 
Shakespeare and by none other than him There are 
traces of his hand in every scene, in every line, but traces 
of a hand that was yet tentative and not assured. And 
the fact remains that, interesting as it is for reasons before 
indicated to read and study, it is not and cannot be a good 
‘acting’ play. All the more credit, one may again say, 
to Mr. Daly for putting it on the stage, and certainly all 
the more credit to Miss Rehan for assuming a character 
which at best is but a shadow of those Shakespearean 
parts in which she has won such well-deserved triumphs. 
Her acting is instinct with the grace and force that belong 
to her, Mr. Lewis’s humour finds good opportunity in the 
little that can be seen of Launce, and the dog plays like a 
trained actor. Mr. Daly has probably done wisely from the 
views of a manager, a Shakespearean, and a stage-manager, 
in producing The Two Gentlemen of Verona as a delicately 


W. H. P. 


arranged musical burletta. 
MADAME REJANE 
| ENRI MEILHAC’S Ma Cousine, in which Madame 


Kcjane elected to make her first appearance in 
London this season, is a farcical comedy of a thoroughly 
French type, which cannot be described as either particu- 
larly edifying or brilliant. Entrusted to less able hands 
than those of Madame Rejane and her excellent company, 
it would have proved irredeemably dull and mystifying ; 
its action being of the usual kaleidoscopic character pecu- 
liar to the Palais Royal, in which doors and screens are 
substituted for bits of glass, and present new and _ rather 
confusing patterns at every turn, ‘plus cela change, plus 
c’est leméme.’ Its machinery revolves round a frank disre- 
gard of the seventh commandment, and it requires all 
the delicate art and tact of Madame Rejane to preserve 
order, not to say decency, else the consequences might prove 
startling indeed. ‘The plot is vapid and shady and the 
dialogue quite the reverse of sparkling. One good scene, 
however, in the scond Act enlivens the platitude of the 
piece. In this Riquette, the heroine (Reéjane), a cabotine 
connected with the Théatre des Fantasies Amoureuses, is 
appealed to by a lady, who turns out to be her cousin, to 
restore to her loving arms Raoul, her exceedingly, to say 
the least of him, absent-minded husband, who is constantly 
straying into the wrong pen like a bad sheep. In this 
amusing episode Riquette, whilst rehearsing a play, carries 
on no less than three separate intrigues, and _ finally 
persuades the wicked Raoul, against all evidence, that he 
is her brother: therefore only fraternal love can possibly 
exist between them. It requires a skilled actress like 
Réjane to make this sort of business palatable or even 
tolerable, but she comes out of the ordeal with flying 
erlours. She has not a single smart thing to say, 
and yet everybody roars with laughter all the time 
she is on the stage. Her wild dance at the end 
of the scene is so full of genuine merriment that it 
stands her instead of epigrams and wit. She permits 
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herself to be chased round and round the room by 
the recalcitrant Raoul, and under and over the tables and 
chairs go they. The audience follows their horse-play with 
childlike delight ; it is so naturally, so charmingly, and so 
neatly done. Possibly to oblige her London audience, 
supposed to be rather rusty in its French, Madame Reéejane 
occasionally over-pantomimes. She certainly did so last 
year in Madame Sans Géne, to a degree indeed which would 
not have been tolerated in Paris. This was one of the bad 
habits Ristori fell into after many years of wandering to 
and fro the earth, and which almost destroyed her reputa- 
tion in Italy, for she was never quite free from exaggeration 
after her first tour in America, and continued to the end 
to over-emphasise her acting and to drawl her words, being 
under the impression possibly that foreigners could follow 
her more easily if she dotted her i’s, so to speak—a fatal 
mistake. Madame Reéjane is a very fine comédienne, 
indeed one of the foremost the French stage has produced 
in this half of the century, and renders her best effects 
with such surpassing ease and grace that she should never 
allow us to discern the least trace of the mechanism of her 
art. A lady who boasts that she ‘is ugly’ can with pro- 
priety be called plain, and yet many a pretty woman would 
willingly exchange her regular features for the irregular 
outline of Réjane, with its wonderful flexibility of expres- 
sion and its provoking roguishness. Madame Reéjane is 
admirably supported. In M. Rambert we have a very fine 
comic actor. His Raoul is mercurial to a degree. The 
stolidity of the stupid Champcourtier, in the hands of M. 
Numes, provokes as much merriment as anything ever 
attempted by Mr. Blakeley in this kind of part; and that 
is saying a good deal. Madame Claudia, as Mme. Champ- 
courtier, and Madame Avril, as Victorine, act with true 
French gaiety. They lose themselves in the motion of 
the piece as completely as though it were a waltz, and the 
result is singularly joyous. After all, if the players are 
amused the audience is sure to follow suit. This is pre- 
cisely what seems to happen at the Garrick just now. 
Next week Madame Reéjane will appear as Madame Sans 
Géne, which, after all, is not to be played at the Lyceum 
by Sir Henry and Miss Terry, or at Daly’s with Ada Rehan, 
although the part of the eccentric Duchesse de Dantzic 
ought to fit the Irish actress like a glove. R. D. 


A PRIZE OPERA 
A SHORT time ago Mme. Fanny Moody and_ her 


husband, Mr. Charles Manners, offered a prize of 
£100 for the best one-act opera, without chorus, written 
by a British subject. It is unlikely that many if any com- 
posers of assured position thought it worth while to incur 
the labour involved in the preparation of an opera merely 
on the precarious chance of its proving successful in such a 
competition. And it is, again, unlikely that many if any 
composers had in stock an opera of the required kind, 
which was not, in fact, usually regarded as a marketable 
commodity, So that it is reasonable to suppose that all 
the competitors wrote new music in the hope of receiving 
the prize which only one could gain, and it speaks volumes 
for the talent latent in these islands that no fewer than 
forty-three works were submitted to the examiners. The 
decision was in favour of Petruccio, composed by Mr. Alick 
Maclean, to a libretto written by his sister under the nom 
de guerre of ‘Sheridan Ross,’ and on Saturday afternoon 
last Sir Augustus Harris gave the public an opportunity of 
hearing the latest addition to the lyric stage of England. 
Petruccio is, practically, a grand opera. There is no 
spoken dialogue, the music is continuous, and the story 
unfolded might easily have been expanded into two or 
even three Acts. As it stands, the plot of Petruccio is a 
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model of succinctness and ingenious construction, Con- 
sidering the difficulty of finding any dramatic incident 
which, while novel, should be at the same time suitable for 
treatment in a single Act, we confess to a feeling of con- 
siderable admiration for the invention displayed by Sheridan 
Ross. On the rising of the curtain Petruccio, in the guise 
of an old man—‘as in the after years ’—is discovered 
soliloquising by moonlight. He recalls his long vanished 
happiness, and especially the fatal day when he lost his 
bride. The scene is photographed in his imagination, and 
as he totters to his house, the scene brightens and the 
tragedy upon which he has never ceased to brood is 
re-enacted before the audience. According to the stage 
directions (which might with advantage have been more 
strictly adhered to on Saturday), ‘ Petruccio has gone into 
the shadow of the doorway. It has gradually darkened, 
and his voice has become dreamy and distant. Presently 
the dimness clears away and the scene is supposed to be 
carried back to some years before.’ Unfortunately on 
Saturday this soliloquy was pronounced in almost pitch 
darkness throughout. So that, it being impossible to read 
the book, no one could grasp what was intended. The 
story of the opera proper, apart from the proem, is briefly 
this. An Italian widow woman has emigrated with het 
son Giovanni and her daughter Elvira to the southern part 
of Mexico. Previously, however, Elvira had in Italy a 
lover, Rubino, with whom she ran away, only to be followed 
in haste by her father, whom Rubino unintentionally 
killed in a struggle for life. The brother Giovanni swore 
to avenge his father, and the lovers were parted. Arrived 
in Mexico Elvira is persuaded to marry a wealthy and 
kindly creole, Petruccio, and, on’ the return of the latter 
with his bride after their honeymoon, Elvira is agitated by 
the sudden reappearance of Rubino, whom she still loves. 
After she has vainly urged him to fly, for she knows her 
brother’s implacable spirit, Giovanni appears and at once 
attacks him whom he considers as the murderer of his tather, 
Rubino refuses to defend himself, and is repeatedly stabbed 
by the brother in a rather disgusting way long after he has 
fallen to the ground. Elvira now rushes out, throws her- 
self on her lover’s body, and when she is at last removed it 
is found that she too is dead. This résumé does scant 
justice to the librettist’s tale, but it is sufficient to show 
how forcible it is and to justify the extreme melancholy 
shown by the unfortunate Petruccio in his opening 
soliloquy. 

So much for the story, which for the rest is dramatically 
and effectively worked out on the stage. The actual 
phraseology is not first-rate, and there is no very poetical 
or literary flavour about the lines, which are of varying 
length and are not intended to rhyme. But at any rate 
there is no pretentiousness ; they say what they mean, and 
every detail is managed so as to remove as far as possible 
the notion of improbability. The main conception is super- 
latively good. 

Little room remains to speak of the music to which we 
can in any case only refer at present in terms of general 
and warm approval. The opera is not yet published, and 
much that was excellent in it must naturally have escaped 
full recognition on a single hearing. But we can register 
and appreciate Mr. Maclean’s melodious and natural writing, 
his mastery of orchestral device, and his unstrained but 
convincing power in emotional situations. A quartet be- 
ginning: ‘Ah Glorious Friendship,’ is admirable indeed, 
though it missed its proper effect through not being sung 
perfectly in tune. The music of the scene between Elvira 
and Rubino when they suddenly meet after years of separa- 
tion could hardly be better, or the enthusiasm and passion 
of the lovers more refreshingly conveyed. There is no 
labouring of /ett motives, no pedantry, no striving to be 
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‘intense,’ there is neither claptrap nor affectation. The 
composer is always completely natural, and very delightful. 
He has a fine theme to work upon, to which he has done 
every justice ; and if we have lingered long over his sister's 
part in the concern it is because the subject of an opera is 
in truth of the greatest importance. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


‘Lion and Lamb’ Hotel, Old Skateport, 
5th July, 1895. 
My Dear Percy, 


You will probably be surprised to find the above 
address at the top of this letter, but the fact is that I am 
engaged in an electioneering campaign and on the part of 
one whom none of his friends would imagine to be 
covetous of parliamentary honours, and his name is Benjamin 
Bluffer, R.N. Perhaps I had better give you his address 
to the constituency. Here it is, a remarkable document, 
but not without a season of common sense : 


To the Electors of the United Boroughs of Old and 
New Skateport. 

GENTLEMEN,—As you know Lord Rosebery having run 
aground Lord Salisbury has been placed in command by 
the Queen. Being desirous to join his crew I beg to offer 
myself to your notice. I am in favour of keeping our con- 
stitutional bulwarks in sound repair, and I do not propose 
to hand over the country to dealers in fads and humbug. 
Here are some of my ideas. I want (1) To uphold the 
honour of the British Flag wherever it flies; (2) To reject 
Home Rule and reduce the representation of Ireland to its 
just proportion ; (3) To reform the Upper House by em- 
powering peers to elect, say, 250 representatives of their 
body to act as Lords of Parliament on the occasion of every 
General Election ; (4) To maintain the Established Church, 
but abolish the Bench of Bishops, who ought to have quite 
enough to do in the dioceses ; (5) To keep our navy up to 
the highest standard ; (6) To restore long service in the 
Army (men are better than boys in a fight); (7) To make 
provision whereby every sailor and every soldier, who has 
served his country faithfully, shall be enabled to pass his 
life on retirement in ease and comfort (to my mind there 
isno more degrading sight than that of a pauper with 
medals on his breast); (8) To oppose Local Veto and 
similar nonsense (you can’t make men and women sober 
by Act of Parliament) ; (9) To advocate free trade in public- 
houses (the drink would be better and the ‘tied’ houses 
would disappear); (10) To promote some scheme for 
abolishing workhouses and giving better relief to our 
suffering poor (scme folk prefer Armenians, I don’t); 
(11) To see every child attending a board school provided 
with breakfast and dinner (knowledge is a great thing, 
but food is more fattening); (12) To establish an Imperial 
Free Trade Union between Great Britain, her Colonies 
and dependencies and put protective duties on the produce 
of foreigners. (Too many things are made in Germany 
nowadays. ) 

If you like these notions I shall rejoice to tack M.P, on 
to the name of your obedient servant, 

Bensamin Ropney Biurrer (Capt. retired, R.N.) 


I need scarcely tell you that the above declaration of 
faith has caused the widest dissension in the several 
political camps of the neighbourhood, the more so as there 
are already three candidates in the field, Lord Gerfalcon, 
eldest son of the Earl of Hawkesleigh, a Unionist, Mr. 
Josiah Landgraben, now M.P., a manufacturer from the 
North, a Gladstonian (why does nobody describe himself 
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as a Roseberyite ?) and Oliver Cribb, who describes himself 
as a working man, though no living person has even seen 
him condescend to do ten minutes’ worth of labour within 
the last ten years. His wife keeps a huckster’s shop and 
dispenses groceries while he airs his opinions and clothing 
among the boatmen and longshore loafers by whom he 
was elected to the County Council. I believe that Cribb 
began life as ‘ boots’ at one of the Skateport inns. Hence 
his aptitude for polishing the shoes of his supporters, 
Skateport, although two boroughs rolled into one, has but 
a single member, and curiously enough, whereas old Skate- 
port with its venerable Abbey Church and historic traditions 
is violently Radical, new Skateport with its mushroom 
villas and flaming hotels, is distinctly Conservative. The 
two towns are not quite joined, but lie a mile and a half 
from one another. Several villages and hamlets are 
also included in the electoral district, so that the bold 
Bluffer is practically contesting a small county—I confess 
I have small hope of his success. His allusion to the 
bishops has sickened the Clergy of the Established Church 
just as much as his reference to the Armenians has pro. 
voked the animosity of the Nonconformists, not that these 
excellent Dissenters know anything about the Armenians 
or their wrongs, but having been commanded by their 
pastors and masters to send in their pence to the Daily 
News fund they naturally expect some return for their 
money. Indeed there has been bitter wailing over one 
careless fellow, who addressed a shillingsworth of stamps in 
error to the Daily Telegraph ottice, where it was promptly 
added to the Grace subscription list. Then again Bluffer’s 
advocacy of Free Trade in public houses has drawn down 
on his devoted head anathema from both brewers and 
licensed victuallers. I have not the faintest doubt but that 
the landlord of this hotel is secretly canvassing against 
him, and as to Mr. Sniffkin, head of the great local firm 
of Sniffkin, Cooper and Co., he did not hesitate to ask 
Bluffer ‘where he expected to go to?’ To which the 
Post Captain replied, ‘To a place where beer is brewed 
from malt and hops and not from chemicals,’ a_ reply 
which somewhat disconcerted Sniffkin, who is reported to 
be more partial to using German crystals than the fruit of 
the English vine in the manufacture of his superior ale 
and stout. By the fishermen and boatmen (who are mostly 
Naval Reserve men) Bluffer is eyed with that sus- 
picion which they always attach to the presence of a 
‘Queen's officer.’ In the minds of these individuals there 
must be some congenital distrust of the Royal Navy, some 
hereditary dislike to the crowned anchor, some ‘ throwing- 
back’ to the days of the press-gang and the time when 
even the Church was not averse from assisting to plunder 
the State by smuggling. Undoubtedly Bluffer will 
receive most support from the small farmer and the 
labourer. His view with regard to Imperial Protection 
has ‘caught on,’ for, as Bluffer very justly remarks, ‘It is 
open to any one of you to profit by the scheme. England 
isn't bounded by the Channel or the Atlantic Ocean. 
Her territory stretches the wide world over, and that land 
is your land. If you can’t do well enough here go to 
Australia or Manitoba or New Zealand, knowing that your 
produce will be sure of a market which will not be spoilt by 
the underselling of Yankees, Russians or South Americans.’ 
Iam told a good and veracious story of some Yankees 
who were stopping at a fashionable hotel in a fashionable 
English watering-place. The visitors were most desirous 
of knowing not only the names but the family affairs of 
the various celebrities who frequented the hostelry and 
pestered the landlord with inquiries. At last he proposed 
to lend them Burke’s Peerage, which was accepted with 
gratitude and for more than a fortnight never left the 
apartments of the strangers. At last the day of departure 
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arrived and the Americans on paying the bill restored the 
British Bible. By some accident, however, they missed 
their train and returned to the hotel, when the first thing 
Mrs. Columbia did was to rush to the landlord’s office and 
after explaining matters add, ‘And as we have got two 
hours to wait would you kindly lend us that delightful 
book again, for reading it is real Paradise to us ?’—Yours 
ever, Hat (o’ THE Wynp),. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\ R. ROBERT BRIDGES having retired from candi- 
4, dature for the Professorship of Poetry, we may 
fairly take for granted that Mr. Courthope will be the 
accepted man. And with this, I imagine, men of letters 
will be well content, for Mr. Courthope’s qualifications 
are manifest and admitted. Mr. Bridges we know as 
poet; Mr. Courthope we know not only as poet but as 
historian and critic too. A scholar as well as a verse- 
writer, he should be an ideal professor. His prose is of 
the serious sort no doubt—not marked by much grace or 
piquancy of style. But his sympathies are, like his know- 
ledge, wide. He showed long ago that he had a keen 
sense of the lighter as well as the graver aspects of life 
and literature. All lettered people know his Ludibria 
Lune and Paradise of Birds, which are full of satire and 
persiflage very neatly phrased. Mr. Courthope has also 
condescended to vers de société, in the case of at least 
one piece which has seen the light of day——‘ A Blenheim’s 
Valentine: written for Mrs. Whately’s Dandy ’—a piece 
which dates back certainly to 1871, and which I have 
seen only in collections, but which suggests that Mr. 
Courthope might, if he had liked, have excelled in this 
particular direction. 

That Mr. Fraser Rae’s Life of Sheridan is nearly ready 
for the printers is good news. The work promises to be 
the standard biography of the versatile genius it cele- 
brates. Moore’s Sheridan is, of course, hopelessly out of 
date ; the anonymous ‘Lives’ necessarily do not count; 
no more do those by Watkins and by Smyth. In his 
Lives of the Sheridans Mr. Percy Fitzgerald did not profess 
to give an exhaustive account of the statesman-orator- 
theatrical-manager-dramatist. At least equally modest was 
Mr. Lloyd Sanders’s aim in the ‘Life’ he wrote for the 
‘Great Writers’ series. Mrs. Oliphant’s monograph on 
Sheridan in the series of ‘English Men of Letters’ is 
perhaps the least satisfactory bit of journey-work that 
able pen-woman ever did—particularly unsatisfactory on 
the critical side. Altogether, there is room for Mr. 
Rae’s memoir, and more especially as he is to give us 
fresh facts and clear up some outstanding difficulties. 
This is not the first occasion on which he has busied him- 
self with Sheridan. He devoted to him one chapter of a 
book of studies published about twenty years ago. 

Talking of biographies, I see we are to have a Life of 
Mrs. Keeley from the pen of Mr. Walter Goodman. _ It will 
be welcome ; but would it had been not a biography but 
an autobiography! Why has Mrs. Keeley not written or 
dictated her recollections? She has been ‘interviewed ’ 
pretty frequently ; a series of systematic ‘interviews,’ con- 
ducted by a capable person, would have resulted in what I 
ask for. It was in this way—was it not?—that Mrs. 
Kendal came to publish her reminiscences. She talked, 
and the words were taken down: delightful method of 
making a book! Meanwhile, let it not be forgotten that 
there is a good deal about Mrs. Keeley in the autobiography 
of her son-in-law, Montagu Williams; and allusions to her 
are scattered over most of the theatrical ‘lives’ of our 
time. The best criticism on her as a player is to be found, 
of course, in G, H. Lewes’s Actors and the Art of Acting. 
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Another promised volume on the history of entertain- 
ments is that which is to be called The Variety Stage. This, 
it is said, is to be an elaborate piece of work. In that 
respect it may be expected to supersede such slender 
brochures as the Music-Hall Land of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
interesting as that booklet was. 

I speculated in this column the other day as to the pro- 
bable nature of Mr. Spielmann’s History of ‘ Punch.’ I 
suggested that it would be strong, no doubt, on the artistic 
side. Mr. Spielmann kindly writes to ‘say that he has 
‘aimed at making the “ History ” as strong on the literary 
side as the artistic,’ and he adds that he tells the story of 
the popular paper from its foundation to the present time. 
Here, again, we are likely to get a work which will- be the 
standard authority on its subject. 

The new editor of the Sunday Magazine, Mr. William 
Canton, has, I am told, been acting as its sub-editor for 
some time. Indeed, it is understood that he has been 
performing that function in regard also to Good Words 
and to the Contemporary. Though now the manager for 
Messrs. Isbister, and well known in the literary world 
as the author of The Invisible Playmate and a volume of 
poems, Mr. Canton has spent most of his working life 
in the ways and interests of journalism. He was for a good 
many years on the staff of the Glasgow Herald (daily and 
weekly), and it was in Glasgow that he read to me a poem 
of his, on a scientific subject, which afterwards appeared, if 
I remember rightly, in the New Quarterly Review— 
the quarterly in which Mr. Meredith published his ‘Tale 
of Chloe’ and so forth. 

The death of Professor Huxley reminds me of a neat 
summary of his scientific evangel which appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette some twenty years ago :— 

Professor Huxley has essayed to bridge across the chasm, sir, 
'Twixt matter dead and matter quick by means of protoplasm, sir, 


And to his doctrine now subjoins the further ‘ grand attraction’ 
That ‘ consciousness ' in man and brute is simply ‘ reflex action.’ 


These lines were part of ‘A Didactic Ode’ in which Mr. 
Spencer, Darwin, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Freeman, 
Fitz-James Stephen, Tyndall and Stanley Jevons, were all 
more or less happily ‘ hit off.’ Of George Henry Lewes it 
was declared that 


He only found relief, ‘tis said, from nervous throes and spasms, sir, 
By banging straight at Huxley's head a brace of brand-new ‘ plasms,’ 
sir. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘ALPHABETS ’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer} 
London, 1st July, 1895. 

S1R,—Rational discussion is impossible with a gentleman 
whose knowledge of Palzeography seems to be mainly derived 
from Brble Helps, which is, I am told, a useful little book 
for the benefit of Sunday School Teachers, and who is still 
in that prescientific stage of knowledge which allows him 
to imagine that the oldest Greek alphabets date from about 
260 B.C., who ‘is not yet convinced that the Greeks had their 
letters from the Pheenicians,’ and who supports the preposte- 
rous notion of the ‘identity’ of Coptic and Hebrew by sadly 
misquoting a sentence in which Dr. Budge paraphrases Renan’s 
demonstration that this antiquated theory is now untenable. 

He also presumes that I ‘will not deny that 4 is the Greek 
dita A’ deny it absolutely. In the fifteenth century 4 began 
to be written in a form resembling de//a, but there is no resem- 
blance to de/ta in the ancestral of this numeral as used in the 
14th, 13th, 12th, and preceding centuries. 

Your contributor labours under the delusion that his views 
are shared by Sir E. Maunde Thompson. As it happens, Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson shares mine, having reproduced them in 
his book on Paleography.—I am, etc., ISAAC TAYLOR. 
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[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


S1R,—I have to thank you for letting me see Canon Taylor’s 
second letter. 1 am quite content to leave the questions stated 
as they are. With regard to the numerals, if Canon Taylor 
will not believe the evidence of his own senses, he is not likely 
to belive my arguments. Even if the Greek theory is given up, 
it will not prove the Arabic theory, and Canon Taylor only adds 
to the difficulties of the question when he says, in effect, that 
they must be Arabic because they are Persian.—I am, etc., 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


ANTONINUS AND JORDAN 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
15 Fifth Avenue, New York, 25th June, 1893. 
S1rR,—In the review of Mr. Beazley’s book, on May 25, it is 


said that': ‘The Christian pilgrims seldom fared further than ~ 


Jerusalem—of these commend us to Antoninus the Martyr for 
a story-teller. He had—so he said—observed the water of 
Jordan stand up in a heap at Epiphany when the catechumens 
came down to be baptised; he had seen at Jericho a plot of 
land [said to have been] sown by the Lord’s own hand; and 
was in a position to contradict the popular rumour that the salt 
[block, said to be] statue of Lot’s wife had been reduced dy 
licking !’? As Antoninus is one of my witnesses to the Cairo- 
Suez Exodus route, and Zoan-Babylon (Cairo) I cannot permit 
his integrity to be impugned. The catechumens came down, 
then as now, like the swine of the Gadarenes, rushing vio- 
lently into the Jordan, a compact mass, at the instant of sun- 
rise. The water is arrested in its flow. Jt runneth apace for 
a moment, and the living dam shows a difference of level above 
and below it. Antoninus correctly reported these facts. As to 
his beliefs, I say nothing. Personally, I would have preferred 
a dinner with Herod to a light repast with John the Baptist ; 
and should, next Epiphany, rather bathe in a Hotel in Jeru- 
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salem than in the pious company of Russian peasants, in the 
drainage waters of Mount Hermon. But Antoninus did see 
the water of the river raised in level, and the traces were pros 
bably visible on a considerable area of flooded banks when the 
wash was over.—I am, etc., CorpE WHITEHOUSE, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s bordered 1/3) ? Hemstitched \? 
Ladies’ . © « 2/37 & Ladies’ . . « 2/9 }a 
Gents’ . . . 3/3) 8 |Gents . « 3/11) § 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d, 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d.; 2% yards by 
3 yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Tab'e Cloths, 11d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 44d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, ‘Co: its of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Cottars.—Ladies’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. Ck tee: Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per doz, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 358. 6d. the hz alf-dozen, (to measure, as, 
extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication, 














Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS BLANCMANCE. 








The Lists of Applications for Shares will OPEN TO-DAY Saturday), and 
CLOSE at 4 p.m. on TUESDAY (9th July) for Town, and on 
WEDNESDAY 10th July), at noon, for the Country. 


RHODESIA LIMITED. 


CAPITAL £200,000, in 200,000 Shares of £1 each. 
PRESENT ISSUE, 125,000 SHARES. 


Of which 40,000 are to be allotted to the Vendors as part of the purchase money, 
and the remaining 8 are now offered for subscription at par, payable 2s. on 
application, 3s. on ee nt, and the balance in calls not exceeding ss. woe at 
intervals of not less than two months. 


Di REcTOoRs. 

Sir Grorce W. R. Campsett, K.C.M.G., 50 Cornwall Gardens, S.W., Deputy- 
Chairman United Rhodesia Gold Fields Limited. : 

Sir Cuar.es W. F, Craururp, Bart., 10 Warwick Square, S.W., Director West 
Australian Gold Fields, Limited, and African Gold Recovery C ompany, ].imited. 

ARCHIBALD Grove, Exsq., M. P., Kensington Palace M: ani ons, 

F. W. Nortnu, E sq. . f .G.S. 18 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C., late Government Engineer, 
Cape Colony and N Jatal, 

R. J. Price, Esq., M.P., 104 Sloane Street, S.W., Chairman Golconda Gold Mines, 
Limited. 

Loca. Boarp in SouTH AFRICA. 

H. B. Marsua tt, Esq., Johannesburg, Member of the Local Committee ( ‘ity and 
Suburban Gold Mining Company, Limited, Director Eastleigh Mines, Limited. 

Joun A. Rocer, Esq., Johannesbu g (Messrs. Parker, Wood & Co.), Local 
Director Durban Roodepoort Gold Mining x Company, Lieaieed. 

W. Sr. Joun Carr, Esgq., J yhannesburg, Member of the Committees of the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange and Chamber of Mines, Director Wemmer Gold 
Mining Company, L a 

D. Tyrie Lainc, Esq., Gene ral Mat ager of the ( wee dated Belingwe Developing 
Company, Limited, late Manager of Laing’s Matabeleland Syn licate, Limited. 

BANKERS. 

THe ComMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, E.C.,; Head 
Office, Edinburgh ; Glasgow, and other branches in Scotland. 

Bank or Arrica, Limited, 113 Cannon Street, E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

London—Messrs. Hoitams, Sons, Cowarp & HawksLey, Mincing Lane, E.C, 
= asgow—Messrs. J. M. Tayior & Fou is, 180 St. Vincent Street. 
Brokers— Messrs. Joun Gip as, Son & Co , 31 Threadneedle Street, E.C., and 
Stock Exchange. 

Consuttinc ENGInrers—Me ssrs. BAINBRIDGE, SEYMOUR & Co., 

13 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C, 
AUDITORS. 

London—Messrs. MANN, WriGuTt & Co., 4 King Street, E.C, 
Glasgow—Messrs. JOHN Mann & Son, C. A. , 188 St. Vincent Street. 
SECRETARY AND OrFices (pro tem.)—R. F. MASTE RTON, Winchester House, E.C. 
(C. Staircase). 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Cc mpany is formed for the purpose of prospecting, acquiring, developing 
and generally dealing with, mining, land, and other properties in South Africa, and 
particularly in the te tritories of the British South Africa Company. 

Population is flowing into the country, as is evidenced by the settlement and 
rapid growth of such towns as Buluwayo, Salisbury, Umali, etc. Gold mining and 
other properties are being opened up and worked, over 60,000 claims having already 
been pegged off. 


The C ompa any has already secured the following properties, which the Directors | 


believe to be of great present and prospective value, viz, :— 


6 freehold town stands, and one-half undivided interest in three additional 
stands, all situated in or near the centre of Buluwayo. Substantial buildings have 
been erected on one of the sites, and iron erections on two of them, and tnese 
ate s, with others let to tenants, already yield a rent of over £1700 per annum, 
while offers of good rents have been declined for many of those remaining. Mr. 
Glass states that the present letting value of the whole of the stands, without further 
outlay is about £6000 pe: annum. 

33 freehold farms in Matabeleland, comprising in all about 200,000 acres, or about 
330 square miles, These were all located soon after the occupation of the country, 
are within easy distance of Buluwayo, and near the principa al roads through the 






country. The land is well watered and extensively timbered, and is suitable for 
attle breeding and agricultural purposes, 
Queen’s Extension —:6 Gold Mining Claims situate in the Be mbesi district, 


about 3 ) miles from Buluwayo, forming the extension of the ‘(Queen’s’ prope.ty, 
belonging to Willoughby’s Consolidated Company, Limited. 
Mr. H. B. Marshall, cat ling with referent e to the ‘Queen’s Extension’ 
States ‘— 
* Reef varying from 2 fe et 6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches There are 4 shafts on 
the Mine, 35 feet. Reef, in panning out, visible gol ld i is seen, 
In an interview with Mr, D. Tyrie Laing, pu iblished in South Africa of 23rd 
February, 1895, Mr. Laing said : 
‘ The extension of the ‘ Queen's ’’ belongs to H. B. Marshall. It is supposed 
to be pretty well as good. It is not so far advanced as the ‘‘ Queen’s” in matter 


of devel pment, but, as far as the ore on the surface goes, it seems to be as guod 
every b c. 


At the Statutory Meeting of Willoughby’s Consolidated Company, Limited, held 
on 22nd April, 1895, the Chairman referred to the ‘Qucen’s’ property as one of the 
‘plums’ of the country. 

The above claims are acquired subj ject to the rights of the claim holders toa 
participation in the nominal capital of any Companies formed to work them, 

The Directors have also procured for the Company the following options to 
purchase Mining Claims— 

A) Criterion Reef, etc., situated about 8 miles {south-east of Buluwayo-—40 
claims, namely, Criterion Reef 25 claims, Algoa Reef 10, and Matabele Reef 5s. 
Respecting these Mr, Marshall supplies the following information by cablegram. 

‘Very extensive old workings. Developments. 17th December, show there 

are three shafts sunk on the vein varying in depth from 20 to 50 feet. Reef 6 

feet wide and assays 4 oz. 10 dwt. per ton. A true fissure vein. Since then 

further development of the property has been done, Developments will place at 
our disposal a valuable body of high grade ore.” 

‘The following is taken from South A/rica, of date rath J: ag ary, 1895: 

‘The Criterion Reef—Mr. Hirschler has secured for Mr. H: B. Xi. ursh: ll, of 
Johannesburg, the rich Criterion Reet on Usher’s farm. Samples taken from the 
drive at the 50 feet shaft are described as simply full of crystallised gold.’ 

(u) Umtchabese, etc.—225 claims, referred to m cablegram from Mr. Marshall, 

as follows: - 

‘1 am offered 200 claims as follows: Umtchabese, 50 ; Anniversat y, Ladyreef, 
Lady Parallel, Riverside, Gullyreef, 10 each; Peregrine, 20; Longjohn, 20; 
Tuli River, 35; Malame, 25; Gwanda District—Mr. C, Jefferson Clark reported 
upon—a very favourable report. Mapounda, 25; Umzingjane District.’ 

c) Belingwe Claims (40 claims). The following is from a cablegram from Mr. 
Marshal l: 

Selingwe consists of ‘‘Golconda.” Very extensive old workings. Very 
promising quartz, panning 8 to 15 dwt, per ton. ‘‘Cure” also. In the old 
workings to the extent of 6 claims, two parallel lines, 50 yards apart. Pannings 
give excellent results—assays 60 oz. perton. If we can only prove very few 
claims, value would be immense. Form diorite. Reefs in well-defined walls. 
Best facilities exist for working the ore cheaply. Water plentiful, Plentiful 
supply of timber.’ 


All the properties before enumerated are held subject to the regulations of the 

3ritish South Africa Company. 

Having regard to the valuable interests to be acquired by the Company, and to 
he nature of ‘the business contemplated, the Directors feel justified in expressing the 
opinion that handsome dividends will accrue to the shareholders, 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the Bankers and 
Brokers, and at the Office of the Company. 
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REVIEWS 
THE HISTORIAN OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


Freeman's Life and Letters. By Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
Dean of Winchester. London: Macmillan. 


The publication of Freeman's Life and Letters by the new 
Dean of Winchester, Mr. Stephens, will do for his character 
much what 7vevelyan's Life and Letters did for that of Lord 
Macaulay. Many people had regarded Lord Macaulay asa sort 
of automatic historical dictionary and conversationalist, who was 
prepared to go off ata moment’s notice if the right knob was 
pressed, and had no human existence behind ; whereas he was 
shown to be a man of the keenest domestic affections, and as 
human as the dullest of us. So it is with Freeman. To the 
common fool he generally appeared in the light of a savage 
monster lying in wait for the amateur wanderer into the paths 
of history to tear and rend him, and making sport with the fox- 
hunter on paper much as the foxhunter does with the fox in the 
flesh. To some his whole character was summed up in a well- 
known story, which we have not, by the way, noticed in 
Mr. Stephens’s pages. Ona hot day in June Professor Freeman 
was sitting in the History Schools as Examiner with his capa- 
cious chest seeking relief from the trammels of gown, waistcoat, 
and shirt, all of which had been thrown open. A more precise 
brother examiner pointed out that it was not academical thus to 
woo Aura in public, but was met with the apt quotation, ‘ Vudus 
aera’ (take your coat off to the plough). And the jest was taken 
to represent the real character of the man who was supposed to 
take delight in real Berserker onslaughts on hapless under- 
graduates engaged in struggles with history, and sending their 
souls to the Hades of a plough. In truth, as he says himself, if 
he ‘ slew his thousands, Bryce and others slew their ten thou- 
sands.’ He was ready to make allowance for ‘ mis-leaders.’ In 
this life we see him as a truculent reviewer, as the contemner 
of the Gal-Welsh, as he calls the French, ard the hater of the 
‘barbarian’ Turk, But we see him also in his softer hour, as the 
fond father writing the most entertaining letters to his little 
daughters, and the friend who admired his ‘ Johnny’ Green and 
his Stubbs and his Bryce, with a whole-hearted admiration. It 
is curious, by the way, that Freeman attributed his success and 
career as a historian to his failing to win the English Essay, the 
subject being the Norman Conquest ; while if he had won he 
insists he would have been satisfied with the winning. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Bryce, having won his essay prize with his essay 
on the Holy Roman Empire and made his fame by re- 
publishing it, has wandered off into the devious paths of law 
and American Constitutions and English politics. True he has 
attained what Freeman always wished to attain, and twice tried 
to attain, though he hardly went about it the right way, a seat 
in the House of Commons; but whether at this moment he 
would not have found the chair of history a safer and a pleasanter 
seat, who shall say ? 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Freeman’s life is the 
curious development he underwent. He started at Oxford 
under the full stress of the High Church Tractarian movement. 
At fifteen he had astounded his pastors and masters by his 
intimate knowledge and keen discussion of the most abstruse 
points of theology and church history, and his letters to the 
young lady who became Mrs. Freeman would be eminently 
useful to a ritualistic curate. We suppose Mr. Stephens, as a 
dean, did not think it would lend to edification to show us the 
process by which the theological Freeman, scholar of Trinity, 
blossomed into the Freeman, the historian, who was accused by 
Dean Hook in private and friendly censure of being a free- 
thinker. Freeman himself replied to the Dean by saying that 
he could not stand the ‘silly talk of poetical young curates’— 
young persons, who are, we fancy, responsible for the sanity of 
a good many of us—who talk about ‘ eagles’ wings and so forth.’ 
He manfully confessed, however, ‘1 hold—and I see nothing in 
our formularies to hinder me from holding—that a great part of 
the early Hebrew history, as of all other early history, is simply 
legendary. I never read any German books on those matters 
at all, but came to the conclusion simply from the analogies 
supplied by my own historical studies.’ But as he wrote to 
Professor Sayce, ‘I am somewhat eclectic among Aryan creeds, 
and if a Hittite should touch any land from Rhodes to Iceland, 
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I am prepared to curse him in the joint manner of Zeus, Wodin 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury,’ 

And here we would offer some advice to the reader, and it is 
this. Skip, or at least skim only, the first 250 pages of vol. i, 
and the same with most of the running commentary throughout, 
and plunge straight into Freeman’s letters and some letters to 
Freeman, and then you shall find unto yourself a harvest of 
interesting and amusing reading. Some of it may perhaps 
irritate you, especially if you are a Turcophile, but the strongest 
language is so humorous in its ferocity that you will be more 
amused than irritated. 

It is curious to see Finlay the historian of modern Greece 
writing to Freeman and suggesting in all seriousness ‘ The best 
thing the Greeks could do would be to elect Mr. Gladstone 
king,’ but as he adds, ‘ The ancient Persians let a horse choose 
their sovereign. Modern sovereigns generally select an ass for 
their colleague, and tell us it is to keep royal blood pure and 
ensure paternity on thrones.’ 

In Mr. Freeman’s letters humour irradiates the whole. At 
Wells, he says, the old method of electing Residentiary Canons, 
viz., by election out of the prebendaries by the existing residen- 
tiary body still goes on ‘as long as Mr. Beadon the Chancellor 
lives ; at his death (he is 93 years old and has never died yet, 
so most likely he never will) the appointment goes to the 
bishop.’ In America ‘imy patience was a little tried this even- 
ing by a she-antiquary who would talk about Septimius Sevérus. 
Once when a boring man said the same I answered, “ This shall 
sever us,” and walked away; but one could not do that to a 
woman in her own house.’ When he went to Edinburgh to 
receive an honorary degree of LL.D. his remarks on the people 
are racy. ‘’Twas all wonderfully well managed, save the over- 
fuss made with foreigners, who are, I fancy, chiefly cutters-up of 
cats. I sat opposite Browning atthe big dinner. I had fancied 
that he would come accompanied by the Browning Society to 
explain and comment over whatever he might say, but the 
comitatus failed to follow its lord, and, moreover, in private life 
he does not need a dragoman.’ To Professor Boyd Dawkins 
he writes on the same occasion, ‘ Froude happily did not come 
or he would have had to sit by me. Are you not making a 
hole under Humber? Don’t come and describe it in French as 
old Lesseps, wearisome old hedger and ditcher, did to the 
last metre.” In 1884 he makes the pungent commentary 
apropos Gladstone’s speech on the Franchise Bill, ‘I am 
delighted with Gladstone’s speech. How blessed to get to all 
that from that beastly Soudan. What does it all mean? With 
whom are we at war, and why? Rebels? But I thought one 
always went in for rebels. I have always been for Messanians, 
Maccabees, Centaur, Hereward, Pontius Telesinus and every- 
body of that kind. And we are to put people down under a 
beastly Turk? How does it differ from the late Jew’s doings, 
Pray explain, if you know.’ We fancy that the person asked, 
Mr. Bryce, had some difficulty in explaining, if he knew. 

Finally, as Freeman’s accuracy, on which he rather plumes 
himself, has been recently impugned it is interesting time 
and again to find him pointing out his own mistakes, while 
his general doctrine was very sound. ‘Slips in names, 
titles, dates, etc., there will always be if you don’t correct. 
For what is the accurate man? Not he that maketh no 
mistakes, for there is none such, but he that findeth out 
his own mistakes and correcteth them, and leaveth them 
not for others to find out.’ To which we might add again 
that ‘there is none such.’ The accurate man is he who does 
not make a mistake in every line or on every page; does not 
plunge into statements on matters of which he knows nothing, 
or a smattering, and is reviewed by those who know less than 
he does. 


FLORENTINE FOLK-LORE 
Legends of Florence. By C.G. LELAND. London: Nutt. 


Over the face of every land, where men and women have con. 
gregated, are scrawled in rude but characteristic handwriting 
innumerable legends of Faéry, Elfdom and Witchcraft. One 
by one these legends are being obliterated by civilisation, erased 
and ruled out of existence by the relentless parallel lines of the 
railroad, Dialects, accents, legends are fast becoming of none 
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account among the class that gave them birth, fast disappearing 
with architecture, art, and all that made the early centuries so 
full of individuality and interest. The ‘red sprays of ruined 
springs’ are waving their leafless fingers in an autumn of im- 
possible attainment. In proportion, however, as we seem to 
fail in creating, our zeal in collecting increases. In every town 
there lurks the curator of a national museum, in every family 
some mute inglorious folk-lorist awaits the call, is standing by, 
to rake up the ashes of the past for the still living spark of 
tradition. Mr. Leland has long since emerged from the mute 
stage : it is inconceivable that Hans Breitmann in any aspect 
could ever have beeninglorious. We have nothing but welcome 
to offer him for the collection of Florentine legends which he 
has made, these weird tales of goblins and witches, these fairy 
fables of fountains and palaces, of open squares and tortuous 
lanes. He has gathered them from old wives and their like, 
and they bear over the face of them the wrinkled hall-marks of 
antiquity. 

Oh! but he is ua grand chiffonier, this Mr. Leland, and if 
he reminds us of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald—whom Heaven assoil— 
we are constrained to compare only the industry, the irresistible 
momentum, or peg-away-ness, of the two men. For the rest 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald can make a book while Mr. Leland can 
write one. In this case he has set about it in a way that carries 
both interest and conviction. He believes, and we share his 
belief, that folk-lore is not merely a fine name for foolish old 
women’s tales, but the medium, as he expresses it, through 
which we shall come at the inner sentiment or peculiar life of 
man as he was in the olden time. He further thinks it destined to 
crown the work which fiction has commenced and to bring before 
us, a gushing, commercial, past-forgetting and traditionally dege- 
nerate us—the facts or phenomena of the life of long ago in 
more vivid and familiar form. As for the spot whereon he has 
pitched his camp, few cities have been so favoured by art and 
history as Florence. Where Dante stalked moody and 
majestic, and Cellini, sportive and skittish, played the mohock 
of his age, legends and stories must have grown and twined, 
and twisted like ivy round our own damp towers at home. 
Moreover, with that good fortune which always favours the 
venturesome, Mr. Leland has made an invaluable acquaintance. 
In Florence some ten years ago, he met a woman, not only of 
wide experience in fortune-telling, but who had also inherited 
as a family gift from generations a skill in witchcraft ; whose 
memory moreover was stocked with tales innumerable, with 
the names of spirits who had lived, and still made their abiding- 
place, in an atmosphere of ghosts, of invocations, strange rites 
and mystic charms. To Maddalena comes Mr. Leland thirsting 
for information, and with a forty-horse pumping power. The 
result is the present book, which he offers us for our pleasure 
and instruction. Women like Maddalena are not uncommon 
in Italy, though she seems to have been an exceptional specimen. 
With power neither to read nor write, her brain held witch-lore 
enough to have swamped Dr. Dee himself. Familiar with all 
the dialects, and with the ways and manners of the poor, she 

ecame a marvellous authority. Like others of her class who 
are repositories of all the folk-lore of their country, she kept as 
strict secrets an immense number of legends of her own which 
have nothing in common with the nursery or popular tales such 
as are commonly collected. 

Neither have these little legends, which Mr. Leland has here 
presented, much in common with the Pentamerone of Giambat- 
tista Basile, or the Tales of Straparola, though the materials 
and basis of the one were taken from existing tradition, and 
those of the other directly from the people themselves. Basile 
wrote in the seventeenth century, and his style is affected, his 
imagery extravagant, and his fondness for Concetti, though 
characteristic of his age, an age when the Italian language was 
in its decline, a little wearisome. Straparola, too, who was 
prior to Basile, wrote his tales with broader pen and less 
animated spirit than his successor. 

But the Leland-Maddalena collection has a charm and an 
interest of itsown. By means of it each street, each tower, each 
bridge is invested with some occult personality, so that the 
Campanile of Giotto is less Giotto’s own than that of the fairy 
lamb who was his good genius, and the policeman of the Ponte 
Vecchio wears not the uniform of the Governmental fancy, but 
is clad in the folds of night, andis but a mocking evasive goblin, 
now cat,now goat,now mere echo—vor ef pre'erea nihil — 
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yet all the while a lineal descendant of \the god Mercury— 
Mercury |the Thiefcatcher and Bridge Guardian. The tales 
cover a wide range, and therein you shall find both fancy and 
phantasy, sorcery and humour, human nature contending with 
those spiritual powers which live at the back of our world and 
cannot be wholly exorcised. Mr. Leland refuses to be tedious, 
yet is he not immaculate, for he produces from his well stored 
wallet the ripe and precious chestnut whose flavour we know so 
well. He quotes from America’s funny men, which might in 
other hands have jarred, but we can forgive him. Indeed were 
he ten times as tedious as he is (Dogberry like) we should find 
itin our heart to bestow it allupon him. And when next we go 
to Florence we shall not take, as was our intention, Ruskin and 
Hare, but-—since it is a fact, needing no demonstration, ‘that a 
strange story, or one of wild and quaint adventure, or even of 
humour, goes further to fix a place on our memory than any- 
thing else can do—we shall take along with us the indispensable 
Bedeker, and Mr. Leland’s Legends of Florence. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S LATEST 
Celibates. By GEORGE MOORE. London: Scott. 


After Esther Waters, Celibates is a disappointment. To 
begin with, it is not a complete novel but a collection of three 
separate tales—tales having no other connection than is 
supplied by the fact that the chief figure in each escapes or 
declines marriage. The first of the {three stories, ‘ Mildred 
Lawson,’ is as long as the other two put together. It is, in the 
main, an elaborate study of a certain feminine temperament— 
of woman in a selfish, heartless mood. ‘Self,’ Mildred Lawson 
is described as reflecting, ‘had been her ruin; she had never 
been able to get away from self—no, not for a single moment 
of her life. All her love-stories had been ruined and disfigured 
by self-assertion, not a great unconscious self, in other words 
instinct, but an extremely conscious, irritable, mean and 
unworthy self. She knew it all, she was not deceived.’ Mildred 
starts with some measure of refinement, but she soon loses her 
sense of the decent, the respectable. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners, but Mildred is corrupted rather more 
readily than is quite conceivable. Mr. Moore, in truth, is 
less successful with her than with some of his less prominent 
characters. The people with whom Mildred comes in contact 
at the National Gallery and in Parisian studios appear to be 
much more life-like than she is—suggest less effort, convey a 
more vivid impression. They seem to live—which is more than 
Mildred does, great as are the pains that Mr. Moore has taken 
with her. These sketches of art-student habits and manners 
are, indeed, the most meritorious things in ‘ Mildred Lawson.’ 
Mr. Moore, in these cases, is writing, evidently, of that which 
he knows. The little bits of character are happily hit off; the 
descriptions and the dialogues are alike natural and acceptable. 

The second story, ‘John Norton,’ is apparently a re-casting 
of the one-volume tale published by Mr. Moore some years 
ago under the title of A Mere Accident. The central incident 
in both is identical. It is a tragic incident, and, so far as our 
reading goes, was never presented in prose-fiction in quite the 
way in which Mr. Moore presents it. Many will think that it 
is not fit for treatment—that it is too shocking, too harrowing. 
It is dealt with here with reticence and power. Mr. Moore 
cannot, of course, possibly know what would be the sensations 
of a girl under the circumstances narrated, but he displays 
imaginative sympathy, and the episode is unquestionably 
moving. In the third story, ‘Agnes Lakens,’ there is a sugges- 
tion of the Zhe Second Mrs. Tangueray. Agnes is a species of 
Ellean. She comes home from a convent to find her mother 
‘carrying on’ more or less openly with a lover, and her father 
acquiescing in the arrangement, partly because he is dependent 
on his wife, partly because he does not want to bring disgrace 
on Agnes by divorcing her mother. In the end Agnes, rather 
than make the mercenary marriage proposed to her, goes back 
to the convent to become a nun. The figure of the half-mad 
father, firm only in his love for his daughter, and attempting to 
make a kind of living wage by type-writing, is perhaps a little 
too grotesque to be quite pathetic. The conception, however, is 
fresh and well thought out. All the persons in the tale are 
graphically drawn, and all the more graphically when the 
touches are fewer, The instinctive shrinking of Agnes from 
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the vicious people by whom her mother is surrounded, the 
existence of possibilities for good in the otherwise reckless 
Mrs. Lakens, the varying idiosyncrasies of Mrs. Lakens’s more 
or less disreputable guests, are effectively indicated. On the 
whole, this is the most satisfying, the most artistically finished, 
of the three fictions here supplied. 

‘Finish’ is the quality in which Mr. Moore, as a writer, is 
lacking. In passages his writing is admirably vivid. His set 
descriptions, whether of persons, of places, or of Nature, are 
usually of good quality. His choice of words is excellent ; 
it is in the placing, the arrangement, of words, the building- 
up of clauses, the balancing of sentence against sentence, that 
he is most at fault. He is not, in fact, a stylist, though here 
and there he is a verbal artist. His work would always bear 
more revision than he accords to it. For example, he makes 
use of one metaphor three times in the course of one story. 
On the first page of ‘ Mildred Lawson’ we read: ‘ As she tossed 
to and fro the recollections of the day turned and turned in her 
brain, ticking loudly, and she could see each event as distinctly 
as the figures on the dial of a great clock.’ The same sentence, 
with a slight variation, occurs on page 308: and on page 312 
we read: ‘She lay quite still, with her eyes wide open, seeing 
the questions go round like the hands of a clock: the very 
words sounded as loud and distinct in her brain as the ticking 
of a clock” In the second of these instances the repetition 
may be designed and deliberate ; but, if so, there is no obvious 
reason for it, and in the third instance there is surely neither 
deliberation nor design—only a careless reiteration of a pet 
idea. 


FICTION 


1. When Valmond came to Pontiac. By GILBERT PARKER, 
Methuen. 

. The Martyred Fool. By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Smith Elder. 

3. A Great Indiscretion. By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, 
Isbister. 

. The Prince of Balkistan. By ALLEN UPWARD. Chatto. 

5. Olivers Bride. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Ward and Downey. 

6. Zoratda. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Tower Publishing Co. 
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1. Valmond and his coming are too fantastic for us. The 
mystery which attracts us early in the book begins to weary us 
when we find the telling of it delayed until the final pages. All 
through we are wondering, so that we live in wonderland, 
rather than in reality. We wonder at the ease with which 
Valmond achieves his little measure of success. In a word, 
the story is hopelessly unconvincing. And this is a pity, for in 
its setting Mr. Parker shows all his quaint, delicate, humorous 
skill. The story never happened—of that, as we read, we feel 
assured—but nevertheless the actors, always excepting the 
singular Valmond, are true men and women of the French 
Canadian town, and all touches of local colouring are charm- 
ingly given. It is on this account, and because there is so much 
of truth and beauty in the book, that we regret the inadequacy 
of the story. In fact it needed the wand of a stronger magician 
than Mr. Parker to bring to life so strange a figure as this 
mysterious, vaguely attractive Valmond. And whois Madame 
Chalice ?>—goddess from the machine ?—or why is she there? 
The solution of the mystery, when it arrives, is good and 
interesting—alas that it should have been delayed so long—but 
on the whole we prefer Mr. Parker when writing on simpler 
themes about ‘ Pierre and his people.’ Occasionally his form 
threatens to become Meredithian :-—‘ Valmond was alive to it 
all, almost too alive, for at first the flamboyancy of his spirit 
touched him off to melodrama.’ Neither is ‘ disacknowledg- 
ment’ a word we can admire ; but despite certain obvious defects 
this book has about it the charm distinctive of Mr. Parker’s 
creations. 

2. The Martyred Fool is a strong and well-constructed 
story which takes us into the society of the Anarchist group of 
Paris. Anarchists are ‘kittle cattle’ for the writer of fiction. 
In general, we find them to be but puppets moved by the 
strangest leading strings; at best their movements are apt 
to weary the spectators. Yet Mr. Murray has succeeded in 
making his Anarchists intelligible human beings, each with his 
individuality ; and, as Anarchists go, they are even interesting. 
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But it is in the earlier pages, in the pictures of life in an 
Australian village, that the best of the book isto be found. All 
the pictures are excellent, and there is a certain picture of the 
child’s tramp back from Melbourne to Adelaide which is sketched 
with such power and pathos that if anything of the same kind 
has been as well done in fiction, it has been very rarely excelled. 
In fact, all the earlier portion of the story is very good work 
indeed, so good that one is tempted to regret that Mr. Murray 
has chosen that Parisian Anarchical atmosphere, into which it 
is so very hard to infuse life, as the environment of its closing 
scenes, Not, as we have said, that he has altogether failed 
even there. He has made of it something that is very nearly a 
success—only, it does not read like success when placed in 
such close comparison with the Australian scenes. The ‘love 
interest’ is so ineffective that one may almost say it is not 
used—may almost regret that Mr. Murray did not distinguish 
his story by omitting it altogether. But the little Evan Rhys 
is so pathetic and so real that he can always win our tears and 
laughter. Why did Mr. Murray let him grow up; or, having 
reared him, why not have given him some better life? On the 
whole, however, it is a triumph to have written a story which 
sustains the interest so well without containing a character of 
importance with which the reader can be in full sympathy. 

3. In certain circles Miss Everett Green has quite a reputa- 
tion for her fertility and facility in the evolution of original 
plots—but in A Great Indiscretion she seems to have been 
content to take a very threadbare old motive indeed. They are 
such familiar figures—the rigid aunts who own the property— 
and the beloved nephew who commits the ‘great indiscretion’ 
of an early and unsuitable marriage. The anonymous infant 
too, who appears at the lodge gates—the crowd of attached 
family servants who never suspect his parentage—have we not 
these always with us? The only original note in the book is 
the crude and heartless slaying of two aged and attached 
retainers to create a short cut by which the anonymous child 
comes to his own again. Of course the book is very nicely 
written—Miss Everett Green cannot write ungracefully—and 
may be recommended if only on account of its unimpeachable 
morality. 

4. There is plenty of life (and death) in the rattling pages of 
Mr. Upward’s narrative. From the opening chapter, in which 
we find the Ministerial conspirator, Tataroff, flying for his life 
over steppe and plains to utmost Tartary, followed ever at a 
calculated distance by the Nihilist avenger of blood, to the 
sensational last chapter, in which Iskander III. is crowned at 
Samarkand, there is no lack of startling incident. How far 
such a mingling of fact and fiction in dealing with times so 
close to our own as those of the late crisis in Bulgaria can be 
justified ; how far it is pardonable audacity to manceuvre such 
marionettes as the late Czar and Czarina, the Prince of ‘ Bal- 
kistan’ and his mother, and the simudacra of a variety of 
living personages, including our venerable and inevitable ex- 
Premier, is another matter. That the writer should attribute 
the death of the Emperor Frederick to Russian machination 
shows the lengths to which he carries his privilege as a ‘his- 
torical (?)’ novelist. It is a new departure certainly, and to 
our thinking a most dangerous innovation on the already some- 
what m'sleading and confusing methods of the romance-writer 
who bases himself on political history. 

5. In Oliver's Bride Mrs. Oliphant has entirely departed 
from her later manner, and the departure is amply justified. 
The story is short, and therefore entirely free from the padding 
necessary to a serial story in a ‘high-class family magazine.’ 
Mrs. Oliphant’s padding is always good—sometimes excellent 
—but it is padding, and one is glad to be rid of it. In Zhe 
Cuckoo in the Nest Mrs. Oliphant dealt in a masterly manner with 
the characters of ‘ vulgar persons,’ and we have found matter for 
regret in that her later works have dealt solely with the respect- 
able—the very respectable—classes. She has dealt with Scottish 
peasants, it is true, but then Scottish peasants are almost always 
respectable, and never vulgar—at all events in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
books. To return to Oliver’s Bride, Oliver had ‘not always 
been what he ought to have been,’ as he himself put it, and his 
wild oats were ripe for harvest just at the moment when the best 
flowers of life were within his grasp. He was betrothed to a 
woman, good, beautiful, and beloved, when a summons came to 
him from a worthless woman who belonged to his past. She was 
dying, and asked to see him. ‘Standing by the side of his 
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bride, and on the edge of a life altogether beyond his deserts 
he felt that he could not resist this appeal.’ So he went to 
see her, and on the reiterated assurance of the doctor that she 
could not live another day, he consented to ‘make an honest 
woman of her,’ though aware that more than one other man 
had an equal claim to that duty. He married her, and she 
began to get better! The situation is tragic, and is touched 
with a firm and delicate hand. No heroics, no fine writing— 
just the tragedy in its terrible simplicity. Unfortunately the 
dénouement is conventional and exasperating, but then authors 
are the slaves of their public and their publishers, and neither 
publishers nor public care for books which end happily. 

6. Mr. Le Queux has compiled a wonderfully complicated 
narrative of incident, in which Soudanese sultans, predatory 
Bedaween of the Sahara, pearls of the harem, black eunuchs of 
gigantic stature, and sorcerers of transcendent power, are in- 
extricably involved. Bloodshed and diadlerie give lurid colour 
to the story, from which emerge the figures of an English 
adventurer and the beautiful Daughter of the Sun, the Amazo- 
nian leader of a band of Arab freebooters, whom he delivers 
from prison and the guillotine in Algeria, to reign in more 
peaceful fashion in a London drawing-room. Schoolboys will 
enjoy Zoraida, and will find no fault with the ‘tall’ diction, 
which soars as far above grammar as above the ordinary pitch 
of dialogue. The illustrations are creditable. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


A History of New Testament Times. By Dr. A. HAUSRATH. 
Translated by L, HUXLEY. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 


Not only is this the most brilliant and interesting book of the 
kind that German rationalistic theology has recently produced, 
it has a further advantage over other volumes of the same sort, 
which have been done into our language, in the fact that in 
Mr. L. Huxley it has found a translator who has the power 
to render German into plain and grammatical English. To 
some, if not to the majority, it will be further commended by 
the fact that it boasts an introduction of twenty-six pages from 
the pen of Mrs. Humphry Ward. On this introduction suffice 
it to say that it contains an earnest protest against Jarl: pris 
in theological questions and a statement that the Aarti Zris of 
Dr. Hausrath (and Mrs. Humphry Ward) is the ‘farti frs 
of history and science’ (viii.). 

To come to the book itself. From the time that the rational- 
istic ecclesiastical history of the author of the Decline and Fall 
startled the old fashioned orthodoxy of his fellow countrymen, 
the problem of the relations of the new faith to the politics and 
philosophy of the old world has never failed to interest the 
thoughtful student. Unfortunately. as has often been said, no 
great English writer since Gibbon has ever attempted to 
bring together the world of Nero and St. Paul, of Tacitus and 
Origen, and hence the central fact of the whole period, the 
revolution of society and thought through the new idea of 
Christian equality, is lost in a meaningless recital of palace 
revolutions on the one side, and the repetition of monotonous 
hagiographies on the other. The interest of the present volume 
lies in the fact that the writer has grasped the truth, that the 
history of Christianity from its very commencement is above 
all things else the history of the Roman Empire. His earlier 
chapters present in brilliant panorama the religious and philo- 
sophic history of the world from the doubt of Herodotus to the 
despair of Seneca. He shows the utter failure of the later 
philosophies—alike that of the porch which proclaimed ‘ Live 
outside the moment and so be free,’ and that of the rose garden 
that whispered, ‘ Live in and for the moment for that is freedom,’ 
to solve the doubts or solace the despair of a civilisation that 
had lost its faith. ‘Thus,’ he continues (p. 99),‘men found 
themselves finally thrown back upon supernatural aid to escape 
from the state of weakness and dissatisfaction that was felt with 
so much pain, The demand for salvation consequently became 
religious.’ 

For a moment as among the contemporaries of Cicero and 
Horace, the conscience that revolted against philosophy in- 
clined to the wild Eastern religion or the strange cults of the 
Mysteries. But this was but a pouring of the new wine into 
the old bottles. ‘Part of their heritage was coarse, sensual 
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practices ; but the sinner sought release from sensuality. They 
were religious of outward practices, fasting, ablutions : man, 
however, longed for a pure heart as the first condition of peace’ 
(p. 97). Hence, before the founder of Christianity appeared, 
the heart of the pagan world had opened ‘to the thunders of 
the Prophets and the soft spring rain of the Psalms’ (p. 97), and 
had sought salvation in the Synagogue. Although the author 
may have overdrawn the picture, he has undoubtedly realised, as 
few before him have done, the important part played by the 
religious mission of the Jews of the Dispersal in the Roman 
world of early Imperial days. The importance of the great 
body of proselytes as unconscious workers in the preparation of 
the middle and lower classes in Rome and the provincial towns 
for the first Christian missions, he has certainly not exaggerated. 
It is, however, more doubtful if the close connection which he 
attempts to establish between the views of Philo and those of 
St. Paul and the writer of the Fourth Gospel either is fact, or if 
fact has any practical importance except as an instance of an 
accidental similarity of ideas. The distinction which Philo 
sets up between the first Adam of Genesis i. (26), who is 
made in God’s image, and the second Adam (Genesis ii. 27), 
who became a living soul by the breath of God, or, as he para- 
phrases it, between the archetype, the yevixdés or od’pamos, and 
the real natural man made on the model of the former, is 
rather contradicted than confirmed by St. Paul’s words, ‘ The 
first man Adam became a living soul. The last Adam became 
a life-giving spirit’ (vol. i. pp. 180-1), In the same way his 
main doctrine of the Logos, in spite of a few allegorical expres. 
sions, is opposed to the underlying idea of the Fourth Gospel, for 
as our author himself admits, ‘instead of drawing the Logos 
down from Heaven, like Christian theology, Philo’s teaching 
rather is to show how the soul has power to raise itself up to 
this, its divine pattern, by means of the higher aid it gives’ 
(vol. i. pp. 182-3). Dr. Hausrath’s second volume covers the 
reign of the maniac Caligulaand the earlier years of the driveller 
Claudius. They were years of no small moment in the 
history of Judaism and the Church, for they witnessed on 
the one hand, under the régime of freedmen and slaves, the 
beneficial system of provincial government which Tiberius 
had established, and the commencement of the terrible mis- 
rule that in Judea ended in the awful revolt of the zealots 
and the more terrible desolation that followed their overthrow 
by the legions of Titus ; and on the other, the inauguration of 
a new era in civilisation by the first preaching of the ‘good 
tidings’ to the Gentiles. In his account of the Herods, the 
Czesars, and the theocracy, Dr. Hausrath exhibits such great 
dramatic power that all who read his pages must desire that 
the painter of the death-scene of the tyrant Tiberius at 
Capreze and the biographer of that orthodox Pharisee and 
boon-companion of the worst of the Caesars, Herod Agrippa, 
may yet picture the fall of the Jewish State, for which his 
second volume prepares us. That Herod Agrippa was re- 
garded by the Pharisees of his time as the ‘good king’ 
explains more than anything else the hopeless corruption of 
the system against which Christianity raised its protest. ‘In 
dealing with this Court Pharisaism develops its fullest capacity 
of straining at gnats and swallowing camels. As long as the 
food market of Jerusalem was undefiled with secular tolls and 
the houses of the Holy City untaxed the priesthood looked on 
with edifying indifference at the starvation of the country 
round. Lastly, the family life of the king discloses that side of 
Pharisaism which Jesus had known. Again, a whited sepulchre. 
Not one of his daughters gave her hand to a suitor before he 
was circumcised : nevertheless they all deserted their husbands 
afterwards’ (vol. ii. pp. 91, 92). Yet if the rule of Cesar and 
Herod, ‘if the religion of Scribes and Pharisees were alike 
undermined by their own corruption, there was yet behind the 
one an overmastering physical force and behind the other the 
tradition and sentiment of the centuries.’ On what, then, rested 
the power that enabled the fishermen of Galilee who had 
migrated to Jerusalem and formed the first Christian congrega- 
tion to assail such adversaries in the spirit of conquerors, for 
whom already the victory was gained, is the question that the 
historian feels himself forced to meet, and Dr. Hausrath un- 
hesitatingly admits that it lay in the belief in the resurrection, 
‘which had acquired cons‘stency within a few days of the cruci- 
fixion’ (vol. ii, p. 110). Yet he explains this central fact as a 
mere series of visions, and then avoids the conclusion that the 
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Church is based on deception by denying ‘that reason and 
experience are the only sources of truth’ (vol. ii. p. 115). To 
the plain natural intelligence this is a little puzzling, and it is 
not made easier by the author’s attempt to escape from an 
actual resurrection by laying stress on ‘the spiritual mode of 
his reappearance’ (vol. ii. 110). There is nothing, as a matter 
of fact, more striking in the accounts of Christ’s life after the 
resurrection than the completely natural character of Him who 
was made known in the breaking of bread. Assuming the re- 
surrection narrative to be the mere figments of a disordered 
brain carried away by the apocalyptic visions of the later 
seers, the utter absence of the pictures which minds trained on 
the Book of Enoch, if left to themselves, would certainly have 
drawn, is one of the most startling facts in literature. Further, 
the age of the Sadducees was not over-inclined to the basing 
of faith on visions ; while the discrepancies in the Gospel narra- 
tive would, if insisted on as a ground for complete denial, give 
the student in another field as good cause for doubting the 
battle of Waterloo. The later part of the volume makes as 
satisfactory a vindication of the substantial accuracy of the 
earlier chapters of Acts as the most orthodox reader could 
desire, and such a reader cannot part company with so fair 
and interesting a writer as Dr. Hausrath without whispering, 
as he lays down his book, ‘ Utinam noster esses.’ 


LITTLE ABOUT WILSON 


With Wilson in Matabeleland, By Captain C. H. W, 
DONOVAN. London: Henry. 


The chief fault that we have to find in this pleasant little 
volume is that the title scarcely interprets its contents. 
Captain Donovan served, no doubt, with the Victoria column 
which was under Major Wilson’s command. But we hear little 
about the lamented hero, and many pages are devoted to the 
slaughter, not of the Matabele, but of the beasts of the field. 
Anyhow, the book reads agreeably enough, and it is probably 
none the worse for being purged of slang in deference to ‘an 
officer of literary fame.’ The process seems to have been 
fairly thorough, though the acquaintances of a certain gentle- 
man are informed that he is ‘ going strong.’ Captain Donovan 
and his friend Mr. Bankes originally intended to make for 
Lake N’gami, and to return by Salisbury and Victoria. They 
were dissuaded, however, by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, with the warn- 
ing: ‘ By the time you will be coming through Matabeleland, 
most probably about September or October, I should not like to 
answer for your safe passage through that country.’ Captain 
Donovan considers the advice prophetic: Mr. Labouchere 
would, of course, regard it as another proof of the Cape Premier's 
inveterate duplicity. Accordingly, the pair proceeded through 
the Transvaal into the Chartered Company’s territory, and had 
excellent sport by the way. The writer has not much that is 
absolutely new to say about lions, hippos, wildebeestes (other- 
wise called gnus), and so forth; and we observe that he con- 
fuses Burchell’s zebra with the extinct quagga. But his angling 
experiences with the tiger-fish are interesting, and his gaine old 
dog Uptell (flotsam) is quite a personage. He concludes this 
portion of his narrative with some useful hints to sportsmen. 
You should bind your hunter by a certain agreement, but not 
hire your oxen, and generally avoid—in defiance of the officer 
of literary fame-—being ‘done in the eye.’ 

Captain Donovan tells some ugly stories about the panic in 
Mashonaland after the Matabele raids. People calling them- 
selves Britishers ‘selfishly sought to save their own skins, not 
caring what became of the numerous white women and children 
then in Victoria, whom they left behind.’ He, of course, volun- 
teered in answer to Dr. Jameson’s summons, and his evidence 
that the war was forced upon the Company is the more impor- 
tant because he admits that, at the outset, he had some doubts 
about engaging. Those hesitations were removed when he 
crossed the frontier, and saw traces of the massacres and 
devastation wrought by Lobengula’s impis. Besides, the 
Criticism of an officer in the regu/ars upon a volunteer expedi- 
tion is worth having, and though Captain Donovan maintains a 
modest silence on the point, we gather from the Army List 
that he has served in the Soudan Campaign and on the West 
Coast of Africa. He pays a fine tribute to the late Captain 
Lendy, who, because he obeyed orders, was accused of ‘ murder’ 
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by an Under-Secretary of State. ‘ He was a splendid specimen 
of mankind, both physically and mentally, and a better soldier 
could not be found for the country; his popularity was universal, 
and all admired and respected him. Captain Donovan con- 
siders that both the discipline and tactics were excellent, on 
the whole, though he allows that the ‘foot-sloggers’ from the 
Transvaal looted the ‘friendlies’ at the outset. He gives the 
useful hint that the shoeing of the horses was a mistake, since 
they traversed no hard ground, and the small forge added 
weight to the transport. His comment on the inexpediency of 
Starting the march in the early morning seems also to the 
point. In the first place oxen will not pull well in cold yokes ; 
and, secondly, by following close upon the heels of the scouts, 
the expedition might not have been able to ‘/aager up,’ had it 
been surprised by the enemy. Captain Donovan admits that 
some of the firing at the Shangani was rather wild. He heard 
aman ask his officer, ‘ What sight have you got up?’ The 
answer was, ‘Two hundred yards.’ ‘Well, 1 fancy that may 
perhaps be better than the three hundred; I'll try it.’ As for 
the Matabele, he considers that they would have done far 
better to rely upon assegazs, than upon rifles of which they did 
not understand the use. As we have said, there is little in the 
book about Major Wilson, and his recorded remark, ‘We may 
as well play with our 7-pounder, might have been uttered by 
anybody. Captain Donovan does well, however, in calling 
attention to the plucky conduct of Lieutenant Hurrell who 
brought despatches through a district reported to be infested 
with the enemy. He himself had a rather ticklish ride from 
the Bubyé to Buluwayo, but it saved him from sharing poor 
Wilson’s fate. 

The ‘kodaks’ add to the attraction of the volume, though 
that on p. 105 entitled ‘lions’ is rather enigmatic. Apparently 
the beasts have been killed, and are propped up to look as if 
they were alive. But the text does not enlighten us. 


LAST YEAR 
The Annual Register, London: Longmans. 


The Annual Register is sufficiently well established as a 
national institution to make its annual publication as much a 
matter of course as the daily appearance of the Z7zmes, and 
the experience of the thirty-four years which have elapsed 
since the present series was begun has amply justified the 
general principles on which it is compiled. The publication 
of one year's Register it. the middle of the next year gives its 
reader an ample opportunity for testing the faultiness of his 
memory. The fact that the year begins in January and not 
in October introduces a certain degree of confusion in the 
matters recorded, especially when a session of Parliament 
overruns New Year’s Day; but there are probably few people 
who could give any particulars of the well-remembered events 
recorded in this volume: who could recall the exact action of 
the House of Lords in relation to the Local Government Act 
or the Employers’ Liability Bill, or tell within six months 
when the Khedive was pleased to censure the Egyptian army, 
or when Bourdin died. The Register has long acted as an 
index for such events as these, and will no doubt continue to 
fulfil the same function for a long time to come. At the same 
time a change has come over the publication in one respect 
which we should be among the last to regret. The Aegister 
has always had political opinions, being, we presume, edited 
by a human creature, but there was a time when those opinions 
would have prevented a suggestion that the alteration of the 
hours of work in Ordnance factories was ‘ merely a bid for the 
Labour vote at the ensuing election’—a statement that the 
ill-fated Scotch Fisheries Bill was passed through the Com- 
mons ‘by the most cynical lobbying,’ or the description of Mr. 
Asquith’s speech on the Employers’ Liability Bill as ‘a falla- 
cious argument.’ Mr. Morley’s administration of Ireland, how- 
ever, is recorded with an almost eloquent and not ill-reasoned 
panegyric. 

The present editor has cultivated the twin arts of quotation 
and condensation with some success. The latter is the more 
frequently exercised, but the reader will find the exact terms in 
which reference was made to the rights of ‘the predominant 
member’ and to the time ‘when the cup is full’; while Mr. 
Gladstone’s views as to Local Option and Mr, Morley’s as to 
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imprisoned Irishmen are set out in full. We could wish that 
more attention had been given to certain events about which 
contemporary public knowledge, though slight, is certain. No 
mention is made of opposition to Lord Rosebery’s succession 
to Mr. Gladstone on the part of any one except Mr. Labouchere, 
and though the differences existing between Mr. Healy and 
most of his friends are duly recounted, we find no account of 
the peculiar relationship of the former to certain ministers of 
religion, which in fact gives the clue to the whole of the Irish 
question as at present existing. Both these matters are of 
importance, and an intelligent writer who is not afraid of 
hurting some people’s feelings ought to be able to give an 
account of as much of them as is at present known to the 
public, which would hereafter prove to be of considerable 
value. A few mistakes in English would be better away even 
in a Register ; defective proof-reading may account for details 
‘the accuracy of which were never challenged, and possibly 
for ‘a very decreased majority,’ but to write that ‘a scandal 
was rumoured’ is a more serious crime. On the whole, how- 
ever, judging from the present volume, there is no fear that its 
successors will in any way fall short of the high standard of 
ability already attained. 


A RUSSIAN COMPOSER 


Borodin and Liszt. By ALFRED HaAbets. Translated witha 
Preface by ROSA NEWMARCH. London: Digby. 


Russian iusic is so rapidly winning favour now in England 
that this book, dealing with one of the most prominent members 
of the new Russian school, possesses peculiar interest. Ina 
sense it breaks new ground, for Borodin is not noticed in 
Grove’s Dictionary ; and, though to most of us Russian music 
means Tschaikowsky, yet here is an essay on the birth and 
growth of that school giving extracts from the letters of one of 
its leading members in which from beginning to end Tschai- 
kowsky is not mentioned. Just as the old continental tradition 
was that English literature (excepting Shakespeare) consisted 
of Byron, so we apparently give’ pride of place to a composer 
who among his compatriots is only one out of many, 

Borodin himself was the foremost of the school which grew 
up round Balakireff, of which school the other chief members 
are Cesar Cui and Rimsky-Korsakoff. The most potent 
influence on his youth was, as he says, that of Mendelssohn ; and 
his life has points of curious resemblance with that composer's, 
He seems to have had the same sunny nature, the same sim- 
plicity and tenderness (shown ina beautiful letter to his wife in 
which he describes his first return after twenty years to Heidel- 
berg where he first saw her) : his triumphal procession through 
Belgium reads like Mendelssohn’s conquest of England, followed 
in each case by premature death. Borodin spent his life fighting 
for Russian art, and there,is a certain appropriateness in his 
receiving his sudden death-stroke at a great masked ball, clothed 
in national peasant costume, 

Of his music the book gives us little idea, there is some vague 
praise about ‘revealing beauties of the highest order,’ and some 
contemporary biased criticisms are quoted, but there’is no 
description, except the statement, which we receive with caution, 
that Borodin was especially skilled in the rhythms and harmonies 
of the East because he was descended from King David (credat 
Judzeus), whose harp and sling are quartered upon the arms of 
his forefathers, the Princes Imeretinsky. Also as to his method, 
Monsieur Habets tells us that Borodin, having chosen a medizeva] 
Sclavonic subject for an opera, began to study the customs of 
these tribes and to read the works of Professor Srezniewski on 
the religious ceremonies of the Sclavonic races, in the course of 
which study his mind became ‘haunted by the picture of feudal 
Russia.’ One cannot help feeling a little sceptical as to the 
efficacy of the Darwinian method in music. Further we are 
told that while writing this opera he kept to his room for a fort- 
night, ‘during which period he scarcely left the piano.’ This, 
we believe, is not the way in which great music has been com- 
posed. Borodin’s music claimed only a part of his energies, 
much of his time being given to chemistry. ‘At Christmas,’ he 
writes, ‘I had influenza ad could not go to the laboratory. I 
stayed at home and wrote the Thanksgiving Chorus in the last 
act of Igor.’ Again one can only say that neither music nor 
influenza is generally so treated. 
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But the chief interest of this: book lies in the glimpse 
we get of the school that gathered round Balakireff between 
1850 and 1860: aset of ardent enthusiasts who gather in his 
house, discuss their theories, grasp hands, and cry etpyxaper 
with quite a boyish fervour. They know themselves to be the 
musical leaven of Russia, and the fermentation is in proportion 
to the size of the lump to be leavened. It is curious to compare 
what we know of the pioneers of music in other countries, the 
sober devotioa of Palestrina, Bach or Tallis, with this effer- 
vescent, self-conscious group, agog to show the world that 
Russians can write music. It is curious that hardly any of 
them are wholly musicians. Borodin was professor of chemis- 
try, and wrote, besides two symphonies, a treatise on the 
solidification of aldehydes, and invented, hesides harmonies, ‘a 
most convenient nitrometre for the volumetric determination of 
the azote in organic compositions ;’ Cesar Cui is a professor 
of fortification ; and Rimsky Korsakoff a naval commander. 
Another peculiarity is their fondness for experiments in 
collaboration: an opera-ballet, a string quartet, and other 
compositions, were written by Borodin and three friends, each 
of them contributing one movement, as in the joint opera of 
Ariosti, Buononcini, and Handel. In short this volume, while 
showing Borodin to have been a delightful man, and the school 
a circle of able and enthusiastic people, leaves us rather puzzled 
as to the probable value of the music they wrote. Robert 
Louis Stevenson speaks of ‘the last heart-throbs of that excited 
amateur who has to die in all of us before the artist can be 
born ’—and these words apply to Borodin and his companions. 
Russia has now witnessed the birth and triumph of the artist 
who wrote the Symphonie Pathétique. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Whereas doubts have arisen upon the question whether 
Cromwell's statue ought to be erected at the public expense— 
anybody of course is entitled to order a statue of Ravachol or 
of Vaillant at his own proper charges—there is not a particle of 
doubt that the late thing called a Government made an ass of 
itself in this matter, and there is, if possible, less room for 
question that the rushing poem by Mr. Swinburne, to which 
the Nineteenth Century gives the place of honour, is as 
offensive a production as the heart of any other would-be 
Laureate could desire. But in spite of Mr. Swinburne Mr, 
Knowles has produced for us, by way of rest after the crisis, a 
number which appears to be more strikingly good in that its 
rivals are not up to the usual standard. If we are unable to 
share the sanguine hopes expressed by Sir John Gorst in his 
second article regarding the efficacy of machinery for pre- 
venting strikes and lock-outs which he proposes, in most 
uninspired fashion, that an incoming Government should 
adopt, we do still believe that our Party will do what 
may be possible to ameliorate the condition of the workiry 
classes, and our only difference with Sir John is that in our 
judgment, founded, we believe, on more of personal contact 
with masters and men than his, human nature is less pliable 
and less malleable than he believes it to be. Men are not 
hammered into shape by Acts of Parliament but on the anvil 
of necessity. For the rest, the number bristles with interesting 
articles, out of which, seeing that we purpose to deal with one 
in preference to others, we choose for mention Mr. Henry 
Jephson’s masterly analysis of the failure of the Irish party to 
achieve anything at all, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s charming 
paper on ‘Intellectual Detachment,’ which has the merit of 
consisting of pleasant gossip, whereas the title threatens 
metaphysics, Mr. Archibald Forbes’s breezy discourse on his 
native salmon river, and Prince Kropotkin’s readable account 
of recent scientific discoveries. Of this last writer we need 
say no more—indeed nobody can say more—than that he 
writes of scientific facts in as fascinating a fashion as Professor 
W. Ramsay himself. The Bishop of St. Asaph, Major-General 
of the Church Militant in Wales, is a trifle late with his 
powerful afologia for that Church—a fact which we suspect 
does not trouble him much. But the article which interests 
us most is that by Mr. R. G. Wilberforce on ‘Dr. Pusey and 
Bishop Wilberforce.’ And this article interests us now mainly 
not by reason of the ancient controversy, which is as dead as 
Ceesar, in spite of the late Dr. Liddon’s book, but because it 
shows what shocking nonsense laymen—that is to say, men 
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who are not lawyers—w// talk about evidence. Mr. Wilberforce 
places side by side the evidence of Dr. Pusey and of Bishop 
Wilberforce’s correspondent, who turns out to be Mr. Carter 
of Clewer. We dothe same thing, as to a fragment at any 


rate : 
Vr. Pusey. 

If a person comes to me or 
writes to me, saying that they 
wish to open their gricfs or use 
confession, I receive them. 

November 24, 1850. 


I never induce a person to 
come a second time. People 
coming again to confession is 
wholly their own doing, not 
mine. 

November 24, 1850. 


All habitual confession is of 
people’s own seeking. and I 
see them very much less fre- 
quently than they wish. 

November 24, 1850. 


Bishop Wilberforce's Corres- 
pondent. 

Dr. Pusey urged her to con- 
fess, she being reluctant, in 
consequence of knowing her 
parent was against it. She did 
it at his urging. 

I heard thisfrom Armstrong, 
but what he said of urging 
repetition rested on another's 
evidence, not on his own 
knowledge, therefore I cannot 
test it. 


I understand that he does 
urge it in a way quite beyond 
what he admits in his letter, 
and urges the repetition and 
continuance. He would so 





press as a duty and means of 
grace the repetition etc., that 
tender consciences were con- 
strained and felt forced. 
Of the comparative value of the testimonies there can be no 
question. Dr. Pusey spoke of his own knowledge ; in the first 
case Mr. Carter clearly spoke upon hearsay at least once re- 
moved ; quite as much can be said of the second case, and 
the third is painfully nebulous. Evidence of this character 
is ‘not good enough,’ as Dr. Macgregor would say, even for 
a Royal Commission ; and a Royal Commission has a wide 
gullet. 

A stirring story, told in abrupt and military fashion, is that 
in whick a person unknown recounts in the Fortnightly the 
details of the defence of Fort Chitral; and the July number 
of this advancing magazine is, on the whole, good. The most 
striking article of the whole, to our mind, is Mr. Richard Davey’s 
graphic account of the present condition of Muhammedan (this 
word is spelled differently every day) women in Turkey. Few 
Englishmen know the East better than Mr. Davey or under- 
stand the Oriental temperament so thoroughly ; and he has the 
rare merit of being able to say precisely what he means in good 
English, and without offending the most delicate susceptibilities. 
We have heard Dr. Traill’s ‘The Revolution in Grub Street: 
a Boswellian Fragment,’ described by the epithet ‘dull.’ That 
description was clearly given by a man who knew not the style 
of the author of the ‘ Dixonary’ (which Becky Sharp threw out 
of the carriage window when she left Chiswick) ; for, outside 
Rasselas—and there sometimes—the doctor was often 
ponderous. But Dr. Traill has caught his style exactly and 
besides giving us a masterly character-sketch of Johnson him- 
self, a gift which is simply thrown in, has lashed the haggling 
authors of the day with a scourge of biting sarcasm under which 
they must writhe. With Professor ‘Tommy’ Case’s argument 
against University Degrees for Women we agree in some 
measure, though it really does not much matter whether they 
obtain worthless degrees or not, but we do most heartily endorse 
his saying, ‘ But that they (girls to wit) should in lecture-rooms 
study Aristophanes and Juvenal, in laboratories anatomy and 
physiology, with young men, is disgraceful and unnecessary.’ 
Virginibus puerisgue—we dare not read Mr. Grant Allen on 
the mystery of birth ; why, the man might upset the gooseberry- 
bush and only orthodox theory. 

The best thing in the Vaéional Review is the Episodes of the 
month, which amount to an uncommonly good chronicle. The 
worst is Lord (we beg his pardon, Earl) Houghton’s paper on 
‘Ireland Unvisited” Last week we had our doubts as to the 
meaning of the title of this paper, seeing it could not mean 
that the Earl had not visited Ireland. It turns out that the 
Earl (to say nothing of Messrs. Colquhoun and Cotton, who 
advertise on a page ‘facing matter’) think there are some 
enjoyable tours to be made in Ireland. So there are, ¢es/e 
Thackeray, Froude and others who made this discovery before 
the Earl, if the traveller does not mind enduring the discom- 


forts of some of the worst hotels in the world. Captain Lugard’s 
‘England and France in the Nile Valley’ is an excellent and 
timely article ; but with the Liberals out we expect to hear less 
of the aggressions of France. Mr. Arthur Shadwell (thanks to 
the Bishop of Chester we know what sound work he can do) 
gives an excellent account of the yood work done at Hampton 
Lucy by the Rector, who runs the Boars Head as a model 
public house. The only dispiriting thing is that the profit from 
the sale of good beer seems to be very small. Ofthe remaining 
articles the best are ‘ The Rivals of Punch ’—mostly defunct, by 
Mr. Spielmann, some pleasant gossip about old Eton and Harrow 
matches by Colonel the Hon. N. G. Lyttelton, and ‘ Recent 
Disestablishment Fictions’ in which the Bishop of St. Asaph 
demolishes Mr. Asquith and his edifice of wrong figures. 

The New Review is a fair number, but hardly up to the 
standard of some of its immediate predecessors. The gem of 
the number is Mr. Osborn’s ‘Funera Nefunera.”’ We are 
afraid we do not quite know what mefunera means, but we know 
quite well Mr. Osborn’s meaning, and there is not a doubt that 
his account of a Yorkshire football match, with an under-current 
of courtship beneath it, is as pretty and polished a piece as ever 
was written by a man who never spares that labour which is 
essential to literary finish. Mr. Vernon Blackburne’s ‘ Eleonora 
Duse’ is (dare we say it ?) a trifle ecstatic, but, like everything 
that he writes when he is not quarrelling with somebody for 
disagreeing with him, it is uncommonly well written. Mr. 
Arnold Forster’s ‘The Navy and the Colonies’ is more ; it is 
valuable. Of highwaymen’s stories no man need wish to read 
a better than Mr. Marriott Watson’s. 

Of the two articles dealing with politics in Blackwood’s this 
month the more important, especially having regard to the 
source from which it comes, is that which discusses ‘The 
Gladstonian Revolt in Scotland’ The Scottish majority, 
depending as it did entirely upon Mr. Gladstone’s personality, 
may be regarded as a vanishing asset. Lord Rosebery presents 
no rallying-point, and Sir William Harcourt has displayed a 
cynical disregard of Scottish interests. The Disestablishment 
platform is unpopular, the Crofter agitation has failed, and the 
Radical party is left to face the General Election without credit 
and without candidates. Some interesting reminiscences of Sir 
Walter Scott, Sir John Franklin and General Church, are to be 
found 1n ‘ Glimpses of Some Vanished Celebrities,’ by F. M. F. 
Skene, and Colonel Knollys deals with some necessary reforms 
in our public school system, if it is to meet the requirements of 
army competitive examinations. It is a striking merit of the 
Humanitarian that, whatever may be its prejudices, its columns 
are open to the discussion of a question from both sides. So 
this month we have M. Daudet pouring gentle contempt—in an 
interview accompanied by a capital portrait—upon the crusade 
against marriage. The same writer forms one of a decemvirate 
of novelists who express their views on ‘The Place of Realism 
in Fiction.’ The discussion loses something of its value from 
the fact that hardly any two of the writers agree as to what is 
meant by realism, while one uses the opportunity for advertising 
his own stories. The Rev. W. J. Ward, Chaplain to the Forces, 
offers a solution of the Purity Question with which we have the 
honour entirely to disagree. In the CornAz/l Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s ‘Story of Bessie Costrell ’—which, by the way, has been 
running simultaneously in Scstbmer’s—is brought to a close, 
and a new serial story by S. R. Crockett called ‘ Cleg Kelly, 
Arab of the City,’ is introduced. Temf/e Bar opens with a touch- 
ing tribute to the memory of George Bentley. Among the gene- 
ral articles is a biographical sketch of Maria Edgworth, based 
on a memoir which has been already published under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare. Incidentally the writer 
throws some doubt upon the authenticity of the portrait prefixed 
to Mr. Hare’s book, asserting that Miss Edgworth ‘had an 
insuperable objection to sitting for her portrait.’ ‘The Day 
After’ is a striking short story of the Inquisition by A. J. 
Harris. Among the illustrated magazines the Pa// Ma//,as a 
native product, is entitled to first place, and seldom has it had 
anything better than the frontispiece to the current number. 
‘Lord Kelvin’ is an interesting record of a remarkable man, as 
courteous in controversy as he is distinguished in scientific 
knowledge. The illustrations to Mr. Grant Allen’s laborious 
articles on ,‘ Evolution in Early Italian Art’ are beautifully 
reproduced. But in these matters our American cousins fully 
hold their own, as witness the illustrations that accompany 
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Mr. Spielmann’s ‘ Posters and Poster-designing in England’ in 
the current Scribner's. Mr. Spielmann’s taste and judgment 
are as conspicuous as ever, despite a tenderness for Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley and his ‘creepy vision of a peacock-green, 
low-necked woman,’ who seems to violate all Mr. Spielmann’s 
canons of poster-art. We confess to a hope that a hitherto 
unpublished poster by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, which figures 
here, may never see the light. The Century has another 
of Mr. Timothy Coles’s inimitable wood-engravings after old 
Dutch masters, besides some interesting reminiscences of 
Robert Louis Stevenson by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Marion Crawford’s serial. Mr. Brander 
Matthews wants to know why there are no collectors of 
paper covers, and judging from the admirable specimens he 
gives us in his ‘Books in Paper Covers’ it is hard to say. 
We have also received Zhe Forum, The International Journal 
of Ethics, Longman’s, Chapman’s Magazine of Fiction, The 
Monthly Packet, The Minster, The Englishwoman, Belgravia, 
London Society and Knowledge. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


1. Passé le Détroit. By GABRIEL Mourey. Paris : Ollendorff. 

2. Paradoxes ou Vérités. By SEVERIN ICARD. Paris: Alcan. 

3. Lord Hyland: Histoire Véritable. By ROBERT DE 
BONNIERES. Paris: Ollendorff. 

4and 5. Poémes et Réveries dun Paien Mistige, and Opinions 
dun Paien. By Louis MENARD. Paris: Librairie de 
Art Indépendant. 


1. There is just now in France a disposition, a growing dis- 
p<sition perhaps, to take or to affect an interest in certain 
phases of English art and literature. There is talk in Paris of 
Turner, Rossetti and Swinburne as of Ibsen, Hauptmann and 
Nietszsche ; talk, at least in the former case, more often than 
not unintelligent, for the Frenchmen who have studied the work 
of our masters at first hand are few in number. Some such, 
however, there are, and among them must be counted M. 
Gabriel Mourey, who, after coping not unsuccessfully with the 
difficult task of rendering Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads into 
French, has now undertaken, in a volume entitled Passé le 
Détroit, to enlighten his countrymen upon life and art in 
England. M. Mourey is an enthusiastic student of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, and the greater part of his book is 
devoted to an account of the work and personalities of the 
chief members of the brotherhood. It is quite certain that M. 
Mourey is qualified to write on this subject, but whether in his 
present effort he has done himself justice is another matter. 
His narrative appears somewhat bald and trite. English 
readers will find little in it with which they are not familiar. 
Across the Channel this objection will have far less force and 
if, as we expect is the case, the sole aim of the author was to 
retrace a tale that in France at any rate is not twice told, he 
must be held to have effected his purpose in a measure. M. 
Mourey’s information is correct but ‘scrappy.’ The reserva- 
tions it is necessary to make with regard to a portion of Passé 
le Détroitare the more to be regretted as the volume itself, in 
the pages relating to London life, contains ample evidence that 
this partial failure might have been avoided. M. Mourey’s 
‘impressions’ of the metropolis are excellent: vivid and 
accurate word-pictures full of artistic vigour, and striking a 
very genuine personal note. Londoners will read these sketches 
with pleasure and admit that they are the work of one who hs 
wormed his way into many of the secrets of their city. 

2. Though far from holding with the author of Paradoxes ou 
Vérités that no books would be written if the writing of them 
were not its own reward we have no doubt that for Dr. Icard 
the penning of his volume was a labour of love. It may be 
that the book will be a source of greater pleasure to the doctor 
than to any one else. As there is no reason to suppose that 
Dr. Icard will disappoint the hopes of any very considerable 
number of readers—his literary fame is slight and does not 
appear destined to increase by leaps and bounds—he is heartily 
welcome to all the satisfactions of authorship that are his, for the 
man we are sure is better than his book. A somewhat simple 
but indubitably honest wiseacre is our doctor, freer from 
malice than he would imagine, and as good an after-dinner 
thinker as very many of his contemporaries, Other qualities, 
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however, would be desirable in a maker of maxims, the craft in 
which the doctor would fain shine. Paradoxes ou Vérités con. 
tains his reflections—or those of other people—set forth as often 
as possible in short sayings. Such lucubrations lend them. 
selves to quotation, but it is to be feared that Dr. Icard will g0 
uncited. With the utmost wish to be benevolent it is only 
possible to dismiss him as a very minor Tupper. 

3. In vulgar parlance it is not altogether easy to decide what 
M. de Bonnitres was driving at when he wrote Lord Hyland, 
The English peer whose ‘true story’ is told in the volume to 
which his name serves as title, is on our introduction to hima 
profoundly religious person, a pillar of Exeter Hall, a ‘ord- 
missionnaire’ who devotes his fortune to the furtherance of every 
sort of charitable and religious work, and especially to the 
support of missions at home and abroad, a field, moreover, in 
which he labours in person, climbing the Himalayas witha view 
to converting the mountaineers. Much fun of a very trite order 
is poked at the nobleman’s opinions, while his fanaticism—as 
M. de Bonnitres would have it—is represented in a casual 
unconvincing manner as blighting the lives of his wife and 
daughter. The danger of a missionary in whose fate he is 
deeply interested sets Lord Hyland off on a journey into the 
heart of Africa. In the course of this expedition he meets 
with a negro king whose conversion he undertakes with the 
result that the biter is bit, the peer returning to London con- 
vinced that all creeds are a delusion and that the true way to 
be a good man is to be a good heathen. At times M. de 
Bonnitres would seem to be in earnest, to wish to defend the 
thesis that virtue is of no church. But if this is indeed his 
intention he has carried it out with such paltry flippancy that 
a doubt arises as to whether his book is not a weak and silly 
Satire on a type of enthusiast whom he has studied to very poor 
purpose. When it is added that M. de Bonniéres’s conception 
of an English nobleman is taken from the grotesque personage 
who represents our peerage in the French comic papers, it will 
be clear that if the author of Lord Hyland expects his country- 
men to laugh with him he may be certain that his readers in 
England will laugh at him. 

4 and 5. The grave accusation of having done his best to 
spoil the reader’s pleasure in a really delightful book must be 
brought, déen a regret, against M. Louis Ménard. The most 
important and by far the best of the two volumes he has just 
published is written in phonetic French, greatly to the offence 
of the eye and vexation of the spirit. M. Ménard is a sound 
and most enthusiastic Hellenist: would he read Anacreon 
printed in phonetic Greek? Yet his mother tongue is surely 
as deserving of respect as classic speech. Those who are not 
rebuffed by the atrocious guise in which Poémes et Réveries is 
presented will find the book rich in excellent matter. The 
prose, to our thinking, is preferable to the poetry, though 
students of French verse will be interested in a new rhythm 
handled by the writer with considerable skill and effect. M. 
Ménard’s affections are about equally divided between Grecian 
thought and art and the earlier manifestations of Christianity. 
On both these subjects he writes lovingly with much charm of 
style and freshness of reflection. There runs through all his 
work a delicate vein of satire, and he has a rare knack of 
urging ancient instances to the disadvantage of the Present. 
He looks on life from a coign of vantage where he has few if 
any companions, but even when disagreeing with him it is 
difficult to withhold him sympathy. Moreover he is quite 
content not to proselytise. In his own words—a specimen of 
phonetic French may amuse—‘ Je suis abitué a etre seul de mon 
avis et je m’en console, sachant ge les paradoxes de la veille 
devitnent les axiomes du lendemain et les banalités du sur- 
lendemain. C’est seulement qand les idées arivent a céte 
dernitre fase d’évolucion q’tles sont acceptées par les fames, 
les fonxionaires, les journaus prépondérants et Jes académies. 
To perpetrate orthographical abominations of this kind through 
three hundred pages is really unpardonable. 

RALPH DERECHEF. 


(In our review of Some Celebrated Irish Beauties last week, we 
had occasion to refer to a glaring misquotation from Horace, 
and to lament the absence of an index. We are informed by 
the publishers that an incomplete copy, got up for trade pur- 
poses, was sent us by inadvertence for review. In all the copies 
in circulation the Latin quotation is correctly printed, and there 
is an adequate index of some ten pages.— V0. ] 
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